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AN ENGLISH 
INTONATION READER 


derstanding English 
The introduction and a chapter on “Reading the Tone Marks’ 
are followed by two important sections entitled ‘Intonation at 
versations’. 8s. 6d. 


LEARNING TO WRITE ENGLISH 
Books 1 -9 


B. Lumsden Milne 


This series of nine graded work books has been prepared by a 
teacher with many years of experience in schools in the Federation 
of Malaya, to help children to express themselves correctly in 
English. The books are intended to supplement the basic 
English course, and the exercises range from simple questions to 
recently started 
school-leavers. Books 1-4 are agg rte with clear lively 
drawings. The background and contents of these earlier books is 
entirely Malayan, and familiarity with the subject matter should 
give the pupils confidence. In the later books the content is more 
to encourage a wider outlook. While providing exercises 
series will enlarge the children’s vocabulary and accustom them 
to the use of dictionaries and other reference books. Books 1-4 
are illustrated. 


Books 1 and 2, 2s. 3d. each. Books 3 and 4, 2s. 6d. each. 
Books 5-9, 2s. 4d. each. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. 
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Exercises in 
English Patterns and Usage 
RONALD MACKIN 


Book One The Verb: 
Tenses, Patterns and Idioms 2s od 


Book Two The Verb: 
Tenses, Patterns and Idioms 2s od 


Cr 4to, manilla covers 


These books are the first two of a group of workbooks 
covering various aspects of language practice. They are 
intended for students of English who need to consolidate 
their knowledge of structures and verb usage which they 
have learnt but may not have fully mastered. 


Book I covers Present, Past and Perfect tenses; patterns of 
simple tense structure; phrasal and inchoative verbs. 


Book II (which will be published shortly) covers compound 
and infinitive sentence patterns, including conditional and 
relative clauses; adverbials; stress; and further treatment of 
phrasal verbs. A third book will complete the series on the 


verb. 


The Exercises can be used on their own, but there are many 
references to A. S. Hornby’s A Guide to Patterns and Usage 
in English (which has been issued in a limp edition, price 6s) 
and The Advanced Learner’s Dictionary of Current English 
(price 215). If used with these books as guides the Exercises 
will prove of much greater value. 
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In preparation for secondary education of all 
kinds, children need to build up and practise a 
wider vocabulary during their last primary school 
year. One of the main features of Playing With 
Words, a book specifically concerned with con- 
solidating the English Language work of the 
primary school during the last year, is the em- 
phasis placed on vocabulary extension and word 
usage. It also teaches simply and concisely the 
parts of speech and their correct usage and the 
basis of grammar. 


PLAYING WITH WORDS 
H. H. THOMAS 


Each of the forty lessons, one for each week of the school 
year, is divided into three parts: vocabulary extension, with 
exercises on word usage; grammar with exercises; a word 
game. This is a valuable basic book with a serious teaching 
content, but at the same time its treatment is in keeping with 
the idea suggested by the title. 


Pupil’s book 4s 6d Teacher’s book 5s 


NELSON 


Please apply for inspection copies 
to the Educational Manager 
Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd. 
Parkside Works 

Edinburgh 9 
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English in the Commonwealth: 
1—The Teaching of English in India 


L. A. BILL 
(Mr Hill is Chief Education Officer, British Council, India, 
and the author of Picture Stories for Composition and 
other books on language-teaching) 


[This the first of a series of articles, which we hope to publish at 
frequent intervals, under the general heading of ‘English in the 
Commonwealth’. The authors, who will all have had first-hand 
experience of the teaching of English as a foreign or second language 
in the territories concerned, will be free, of course, to state their 
own beliefs, and will no doubt treat of the matter from different 
angles. The articles will thus be personal and will not closely resemble 
each other—there is no superimposed plan. About certain territories 
there will probably be more than one article, so that diverse and 
conflicting views and experience will no doubt be brought to light. 
What we expect to emerge is a lively picture of problems and oppor- 
tunities in English teaching, at both school and college level, through- 
out the Commonwealth. On these, as on other articles published in 
E.L.T., we invite letters for publication: please see the note at the 
head of the Correspondence section (p. 82). 

Articles on the teaching of English in other countries (see, for 
example, those on Hungary, Russia, and Bulgaria in £.L.7., XIV. 2, 
XIII. 4, and XIII. 2) may, of course, continue to appear separately 
from this series.—W.R.L.} 


Before independence was achieved, most children who received 
higher secondary and university education in India had started English 
at an early age (somewhere around six), used English in all their lessons 
—arithmetic, history, geography and the rest—and probably heard a 
lot of English at home and around their home. As a result, they learnt 
English well whatever the methods of teaching used in their English 
classes; and after six or so years of English, came to the higher 
secondary level with a good command of the language. In their higher 
secondary school, they were put to read books whose standard 
compared not unfavourably with that of books used in comparable 
forms of schools in Britain. 

Already before the achievement of independence, however, a move- 
ment began towards replacing English by the regional language— 
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Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, or whatever it might be—as the medium of 
instruction in the schools, although in most universities English 
remained as the medium. This movement greatly increased after 
the achievement of independence, so that now most children in India 
come to the higher secondary school after only three years (or in some 
states even less) of English, during which they have come across that 
language only in their English lessons. Many of them do not hear 
English at home nor around their home. In spite of these facts, the 
higher secondary books have not been changed, or have been changed 
only slightly. 

The result is that children are unable to make head or tail of the 
books. On one course for teachers which I ran recently I was asked 
to give a demonstration lesson from one of the higher secondary 
school prescribed books. I chose the easiest piece I could find—it was 
80 lines long—and began preparing it for teaching. In those 80 lines 
I found 100 things—words, idioms and grammatical items—which 
I would not expect children to understand after having done the 
amount of English those I was to teach had done. 

Under these conditions practically all the children’s time is devoted 
to getting through the books—reading them aloud, listening to trans- 
lations, explanations and comments from the teacher, reading sum- 
maries of them in ‘bazaar-notes’, and learning by heart model answers 
to expected examination questions on the prescribed texts, without 
necessarily understanding these answers. (‘Bazaar-notes’ are cheap 
books published with the purpose of helping candidates to get 
through an examination without really knowing their subject.) 

The result is that most of the children who get through the 
examination and go on to the university, where they will probably 
have to study through the medium of English, know practically no 
English except the bits they have mugged up (without understanding 
them) to get through the examination. 

Now, why does this state of affairs exist? Partly because the 
prescribed books are mostly chosen by people who have never taught 
children and have little idea of what they are capable of learning. 
These people say, ‘We must keep standards up by prescribing diffi- 
cult books.’ But does this in fact keep standards up, or does it force 
them down? As I have explained above, it does the latter, because it 
compels teachers and children to spend nearly all their time doing 
things that do not teach the children English; and because it more or 
less forces them to resort to means of getting through the examina- 
tion which make the latter a farce, so that possession of a certificate 
entitling one to study at a university where the medium of instruction 
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is English is no guarantee that a student can follow a simple lecture, 
read a simple book, say a few words in a tutorial, or write a few 
simple sentences in an essay in reasonably correct English. 

What can be done to overcome these difficulties ? First, of course, 
we need books that the children are able to tackle. If we go on 
expecting boys and girls to start the higher secondary school with 
a far greater knowledge of English than they were taught in the 
middle school we shall never get out of the present situation. 

Secondly, less attention should be paid to prescribed texts in 
general, and more to teaching the children English. The present 
system, under which the prescribed text is the kingpin of the English 
syllabus, is fundamentally wrong. What the children need is to 
understand unseen English, and not only one or two books. And they 
need also to understand spoken English, and to write and speak it, if 
they are to go on to a university where the medium is English, or if 
they are to get a job where a knowledge of English is useful. The fact 
that a young man or woman can translate, comment on, and answer 
questions about the content of certain prose extracts and poems will 
not help him or her to do university work or the work expected from 
an officer-cadet, or that expected from a junior executive of a 
business firm. 

Thirdly, the examination system needs revision so that only those 
who can understand, speak, read and write English up to the stan- 
dard required can get through; and so that it is impossible for candi- 
dates to get round the requirements by mugging things up. 

Fourthly, the teachers need to be shown how to prepare their 
pupils for these new examinations successfully. This can be done by 
preparing courses for the teachers and by providing them with 
detailed advice on how to teach the things we recommend they should 
teach. 

Fifthly, principals and inspectors should be put in the picture, so 
that they know what the teachers are trying to do and are able to 
help them. 

What is the place of literature in all this? Should the aim be to 
introduce the secondary high school child to the riches of English 
literature; or to equip him to understand, speak, read and write a 
sort of ‘neutral’, practical English? That is not a question for me to 
answer: it is for the educational authorities of each state to decide. 

What I can suggest, however, is that literature which the children 
understand and enjoy helps them very much in their learning of 
the language; and that, conversely, a good knowledge of the lan- 
guage is essential if they are to understand and enjoy good literature, 
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Dull, unimaginative reading material cannot act as an incentive to 
further study of the language, however easy it may be, while material 
which is quite beyond the grasp and interests of the children cannot 
inspire them with a sense of beauty, truth and joy, however ‘great’ 
it may be as literature. 

I would like to see simple rhythmical poems, about subjects which 
appeal to children of the age for which they are intended, included 
in the syllabus for English almost from the beginning, and taught 
purely for pleasure—to give the children a taste of the delights of 
literature and an incentive to study the language more readily. But | 
should also like to see difficult, abstract, philosophical poems 
(chosen because some professor liked them—or thought they would 
teach the children a good moral lesson) quietly removed from sylla- 
buses where they are out of place. 

The art of getting children to learn is not a simple, straightforward 
One: it is not enough to have good intentions: one must also have 
cunning. One must know how to carry one’s intentions out success- 
fully, taking into account the psychology, interests, and abilities of 
the children. A professor sitting at his desk in his study is not the best 
judge of whether a particular poem will inspire the children with great 
thoughts and fine morals; perhaps a poem which is far less noble and 
elevated will be much more successful in doing this, because the 
children can understand and appreciate it. Only those who are in 
constant touch with the children, and who take the trouble to note 
their interests and their reactions, can advise on what will and what 
will not be successful with them. 

Now, what about English in the universities? At present, the 


' position is that the average student comes to the university unable to 


follow a lecture, read books in his subject, speak in a tutorial, or 


_ write a short essay in English; and is then expected to do just these 


things. Even in universities which have switched over to the regional 
language as the medium of instruction, he is still expected to read 
books in his subject in English, because very few technical books in 
the regional languages exist. 

To cope with this problem, universities (or their colleges) give 
their students a year’s course in English at the intermediate (or 
‘pre-university’) level; and a two-year course at the B.A./B.Sc./ 
B.Com. level. These courses are, in most universities, heavily literary 
in content and approach. As in the case of the higher secondary 
level, difficult prescribed books dominate the syllabus and the 
examinations. The same methods are used to get through the 
examinations—bazaar-notes’ learnt up by heart. The lecturers are 
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specialists in literature, most of them with no training in language 
teaching. They are poorly paid and have enormous numbers of 
students to cope with. They spend most of their time lecturing to 
80 or 100 students at a time, in English which is beyond the compre- 
hension of most of the students. In addition they conduct ‘tutorials’ 
of 15 to 20 students, at which the lecturer either continues to lecture, 
or asks questions which are always answered by the same two or 
three students who can understand English. 

Why does this state of affairs exist? Because times have changed, 
but the English departments of universities and colleges have not. 
They are still catering for the days when relatively few students went 
in for higher education, and those that did knew good English, so 
that they could cope with, and enjoy, Shelley and Keats and Lamb. 
The staffs of departments of English are trained to teach English 
literature to such people. The fact that most of their students are no 
longer of the old type makes no difference: they go on lecturing on 
Shelley, Keats, Lamb and the rest, partly because that is where their 
own interests lie, and partly because that is all they have learnt to do. 
Their only concession to their students’ weakness is to supply them 
with notes to mug up for the examination. 

Many heads of departments of English in India are very much 
aware of these problems and are trying hard to cope with them. 
Some have introduced language work as part of the courses for Inter- 
mediate, B.A., B.Sc. and B.Com. students. But most of the staff in 
their departments are unhappy about having to teach language: they 
regard it as undignified work, fit only for schoolmasters. They are 
gloomy about the fall in the standard of English, throwing the 
responsibility on the schools and saying, in effect, ‘Our job is to 
teach literature, not to clear up the mess you are making.’ 

In fact, these lecturers are in an impossible position as lecturers in 
English literature pure and simple: their ostensible aim in teaching 
English literature is to inspire in the students a sensitivity to beautiful 
language and a love and appreciation of great thoughts nobly 
expressed ; but they are well aware that they are not in fact achieving 
this object by making the students listen to lectures and read poems 
and pieces of prose which they cannot make head or tail of. The only 
way to appreciate a literary work is to read it—with at least a mini- 
mum of comprehension. In the case of poetry, reading aloud is, I 
think, essential for appreciation. Compared with this direct contact 
with a literary work, all the paraphernalia of literary history and 
literary criticism are of very minor importance. Whether Shakespeare 
got a certain incident from Holinshed, whether it shows similarities to 
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one in Marlowe, and what Bradley said about it are far less important 
than the ability to feel and enjoy it directly oneself. Unfortu- 
nately, little of the work on English literature in Indian universities 
aims at helping the average student to feel and enjoy it directly: most 
of it is concerned with secondary sources—literary history and the 
work of critics. A knowledge of English literature is thus taken to 
mean a knowledge of what people have written about it rather than 
a knowledge of it. 

What can be done about this state of affairs until the higher 
secondary schools have started producing students who know 
English (or until the medium of instruction at the university level 
ceases to be English)? 

First, make the teaching of English language at the university level 
respectable, so that lecturers will not feel it beneath their dignity to 
undertake it. This can be done by making promotion prospects 
depend—partly or largely—on competence in language teaching, and 
by establishing one or more senior posts for language specialists in 
each university or even in each college. 

Secondly, give the lecturers proper training in methods of teaching 
language efficiently: they will not be willing to let go of the safe life- 
belt of literature until they have been taught to swim really success- 
fully in the sea of language. 

Thirdly, integrate language teaching with literature teaching, so 
that the two go hand in hand—language helping the students, among 
other things, to appreciate literature; and literature acting as one of 
the incentives and focal points for the study of language. No lecturer 
should be allowed to go on feeling that an indirect study of literature, 
divorced from the direct appreciation that comes from a command of 
language, is worthwhile; and no scientist or technician should be 
allowed to go on feeling that literature is a useless frill. 

I am afraid that unless all these things are done, scientists, econo- 
mists, and the rest of them will go on feeling that the lecturers in 
English are living in ivory castles and doing little to satisfy the press- 
ing needs of present-day India. 

What should the content of the English courses in the middle 
school, the higher secondary school and the university be? 

Above all, the pupils and students should be taught to read English 
rapidly with comprehension (using a dictionary, occasionally, for 
difficult words). To achieve this result, there should be a graded 
course of comprehension pieces, starting in the first year of English 
and gradually becoming more difficult as the years go on. There 
should be no sudden, big jumps in difficulty; but students should 
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also be trained, in the top half of the course, to tackle reading material 
which contains words, idioms and grammatical structures which they 
have not actually been taught. 

Secondly, the pupils and students should be taught to understand 
English when they hear it: this skill will serve them well for following 
university lectures, listening to radio broadcasts, understanding the 
sound-track of films, etc. To learn to understand the spoken language, 
they need a graded course of ear-training, starting right from their 
first lesson in English. This course should train them both to hear the 
differences between English sounds which they tend to confuse (e.g. 
the vowel sounds in cart, cot, court and curt), and to understand the 
sense of what they hear. Both these things are learnt by practice, so 
the students need to be given such practice—systematically and 
efficiently. 

Thirdly, the pupils and students should be taught to speak simple 
English, so that they can talk to their teachers at the university (if 
the medium of instruction is English), take part actively in seminars 
and tutorials, answer the telephone if they get an office job, etc. The 
way to teach them to speak is to give them graded practice in speak- 
ing what they have already learnt by hearing it from the teacher. Here 
again, systematic, efficient practice on sounds and on the use of 
words, idioms and grammatical structures is the way to success. This 
practice should be as realistic as possible. 

Fourthly, the pupils and students should be taught to write simple 
English, so that they can write essays for their university teachers, 
draft letters if they later work in an office, etc. You learn to write 
correctly by writing correctly, not by writing compositions full of 
mistakes. There should therefore be a graded course of controlled 
composition, in which the pupils and students at each stage practise 
writing things that they have learnt thoroughly by hearing them, 
speaking them, and reading them. 

I would not include translation except for selected post-graduate 
students who wish to train specifically as translators: translation is, 
I am convinced, a separate skill from the four listed above. It is not 
a good test of comprehension or of composition; and it is a difficult 
skill, which is suitable only for advanced students to practise. 

I would also keep theoretical grammar teaching down to the mini- 
mum, while teaching the students actually to use the grammatical 
structures of the language correctly. 

This plan would require new ways of training teachers, and new 
ways of training the staffs of departments of English in universities, 
training colleges and training schools. But this could be done on a 
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‘pyramid’ system—first giving a relatively small body of people a 
thorough training of at least an academic year’s duration in how to 
train teacher-trainers; then using these people to train teacher- 
trainers (again for at least an academic year); and then using these 
teacher-trainers to train teachers—both the future teachers who are 
studying in the training colleges and training schools, and the 
existing teachers. 

Ultimately the aim should be not to employ anybody to teach 
English in a school or university unless he has a certificate of English 
teaching; nor anybody to teach English in a training college or 
training school unless he has a training certificate in English. 


English with a Purpose 
J. G. BRUTON 


(Mr Bruton is Director of Studies at the Central Institute of English, 
Hyderabad, India, and author of Factual English) 


I was greatly interested and considerably heartened to read the 
article by Mr Paikeday on ‘The Milk of Paradise’ in E.L.T., XIV, 3. 
Interested because in it he deals with a subject of great concern to 
those of us who are working in the English language teaching field 
in India, and heartened because the article showed that there are 
people here who are prepared to take a realistic view of the present 
situation. 

At the Central Institute of English in Hyderabad, we are carrying 
out an experiment with a view to solving the kind of problem that 
Mr Paikeday touches on in his article. For the benefit of those not 
familiar with the situation in India, it will be necessary to fill in the 
picture a little in order to show why we have done what we have done. 

In most states in India today, English is studied for about six 
years, not always under the most favourable circumstances. Students 
who pass their school leaving certificate may then go on to inter- 
mediate or pre-university courses, in which, at least in many cases, 
the medium of instruction is still English. This means that a pupil 
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who has so far pursued ail his studies through his mother tongue, 
Tamil, Hindi, Marathi, etc., suddenly finds himself faced with 
lectures and textbooks in English and also finds that he is expected 
to write in English. Such a student may have had no experience of 
hearing English spoken and may have read nothing in English but 
the prescribed textbook at school. It is not surprising in these circum- 
stances that many students flounder and find themselves obliged to 
use the bazaar-notes of which Mr Paikeday speaks. 

It is possible that this state of affairs is only temporary and that 
Indian universities will gradually make more and more use of the 
mother tongue for teaching at the pre-university course level. 
The obstacles in the way are of course tremendous, and it may 
be years before some universities take the plunge, but many people 
look upon the switchover as inevitable. Even when this happens, 
however, until libraries in the major languages of India (the Constitu- 
tion mentions 14) are available, it is obvious that the average student 
will need enough English to be able to read books in English if he 
wishes to become really competent in his subject. In planning our 
experiment, we tried to keep both sets of circumstances in mind: the 
present one, in which English is still used as the medium of instruc- 
tion, and the future one, when English has been replaced by the 
students’ mother tongue. 

In our planning we had, of course, to decide what our priorities 
were going to be. We decided very early on that we could not accept 
the order of priorities that are normally considered desirable in other 
circumstances. As we saw it, the prime need was to equip a student 
to follow a lecture in his subject delivered in English and to read a 
textbook in his subject written in English. We agreed that we should 
have to ignore the speaking of English and to pay little attention 
to the writing of English. We were well aware that to ignore speaking 
and writing would be considered reprehensible by many people, but 
we were guided all the time by two fundamental considerations: 
(a) What is absolutely indispensable ? and (b) What is possible in the 
circumstances? The latter consideration becomes important when it 
is borne in mind that in some pre-university course classes in India 
there may be as many as 120 students. 

We then asked ourselves: Do the present materials and methods 
in use meet the needs of the student, or could they be adapted to 
meet his needs? Mr Paikeday’s article will indicate the sort of conclu- 
sion that we arrived at. These materials and methods may be suited 
to other needs, but we strongly felt that they were unsuitable for the 
kinds of purposes we had in mind, and that no amount of adaptation 
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could make them meet these purposes. We therefore had no alter- 
native but to prepare our own materials. In order to provide ourselves 
with the basic vocabulary necessary, we set our own students to work 
on counting the vocabulary found in pre-university course textbooks 
in two groups—Economics, History, and Geography ; and Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, and Zoology. We divided the students up into groups 
under a group leader, giving to each group one book and the task of 
counting on a frequency basis all the words in the book not to be 
found in a 2,500-word High School Vocabulary published by the 
All India Council of Secondary Education. I have never seen a body 
of students work with such a will, the result being that in an amaz- 
ingly short period of time we had our two vocabularies ready for the 
next stage. We first of all weeded out all the words that we thought 
formed an integral part of the subject matter of a course, which in 
our opinion the lecturer would feel bound to explain (for example 
‘loess’ in Geography, ‘dividend’ in Economics) and then eliminated 
all words with a frequency of less than five. We were left with 
vocabularies of about 1,000 words for the Physical Sciences and about 
1,600 words for the Social Sciences. These vocabularies were built 
into passages in order to introduce them meaningfully, and an effort 
was made to see that each new word was repeated a number of times 
in order to help to establish it. What we found, of course, was that 
the vocabulary fell naturally into certain groupings around a number 
of topics related to the subjects of the textbooks from which they 
had been taken. Our passages for the Social Sciences have, therefore, 
such titles as ‘Money’, ‘Arbitration’, and ‘Religion’, while under 
Physical Sciences such titles as ‘Measurement’, ‘The Language of 
Science’, and ‘Gravitation’ occur. 

In order to help again in establishing words, we produced three 
different types of exercises. One type directs the student’s attention 
to meaning by asking him to ‘find words in the passage meaning—’. 
We chose this form rather than ‘give the meaning of’ because we felt 
that a student could not be expected to do this with words that he 
had just met for the first time, and also because such an exercise 
involves marking, which we were anxious to avoid. The second type 
of exercise also begins ‘Find words in the passage meaning—’, but 
it directs the students’ attention to word-formation; sample exercises 
are: ‘the act of comparing’ (comparison); ‘to make national’ (to 
nationalize). The third type of exercise is also on word-formation and 
begins ‘Find words in the passage beginning with sub-; intra-; and 
words ending in -al, -ation, -atic.’” We added this last form of exercise 
because by investigation we found that our own students did not 
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usually see the connection between obviously related words, such as 
‘minister’ and ‘administration’, which means that each such item 


k represents a separate learning effort. In the book we have produced, 
$ these materials on word-formation are gathered and organized in 
/, such a way that once a week students get an opportunity for revision 
§ of this aspect of vocabulary work. 

if A further device that we have made use of in trying to fix vocabu- 
e lary is dictation. On the day following the study of a given reading 
e passage, a dictation is given in which a large number of the new words 
y introduced are used. The teacher dictates normally, but if he notices 
- any hesitation among the students, he at once writes the word that is 
e causing difficulty up on the blackboard. When the dictation is finished 
t the teacher can use it for discussion and exercise. In all this vocabu- 


article preceding it, if it can in fact occur. Indian languages have no 
articles and the use of these in English is a major stumbling-block to 
h the Indian student. He is not helped by the fact that when he goes to 


n lary work, an effort has been made never to show a word without an 


t the dictionary or a vocabulary list, he always finds the bare article- 
t less form. Where the article may or may not occur, it is put in 
t brackets—‘(an) organization’. For meanings the student can refer 
S to a dictionary printed at the back of the reading passages, which 
t besides meanings gives phonetic transcriptions of all the items dealt 
r with. A key is provided, and our hope is that this device may force 
y the teacher into paying some attention to pronunciation. 

, Because of the very strictly limited objectives of the course, and 
r because in planning the materials we had in mind that they would 


f first be used in a six-weeks’ intensive course (a fact which introduced 

a vital time factor) the techniques recommended for use with these 
e materials will seem unimaginative. Even so, experience so far has 
n shown that they are quite revolutionary as far as college lecturers 
A in English in India are concerned. It is suggested first of all that the 
t lecturer should give an outline of the subject-matter of the passage 
e in language as simple as possible, with ample use of the blackboard, 
e writing up new words, drawing diagrams, and so on; we also recom- 
e mend the use of simple demonstration where this is possible. 
t Lecturers find this process of simplification troublesome, especially 


S as they may have no idea at all of the amount of English known by 
5 the students, and therefore of what is in fact simple. 

d The next step is for the lecturer to read a section of the passage, 
d paraphrasing difficult words and expressions, and again making use 
e of the blackboard to illustrate meaning. He then reads the passage 
t once again in its original form, hoping that the preceding preparation 
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will have made comprehension easy. We are well aware that the 
technique would be pedestrian in other backgrounds and will seem 
unduly limited from the point of view of the usual objectives put 
forward as desirable, but our concern was with a limited objective 
and an existing set of circumstances. If conditions were different, we 
should of course change our technique, but we were very conscious 
of things as they are and not as they ought to be. 

The other important section of our materials is devoted to struc- 
tures. Here again we did an analysis, somewhat cursory, let it be 
admitted, of the structures frequently to be found in the type of book 
that pre-university course students are expected to read. Of course, 
we found out the obvious things; that for most books, a knowledge 
of the Neutral Present and the Simple Future is all that the student 
needs in order to be able to read; that the Passive forms occur fre- 
quently in science texts; that ‘may’ indicating probability crops up 
again and again; that ‘the -er... the -er’ is common—and so on. 
We made a list of about 30 such items. We decided that the usual 
sort of exercise in which a student is told to ‘put the verb in brackets 
into the appropriate form’ is not very useful, since normally such 
exercises consist of sets of completely unrelated sentences and since 
all the student usually does is to look for the infinitive and make 
the appropriate change without considering the sentence as a whole. 
We therefore wrote passages in which the form we were interested 
in occurred a number of times, and simply reproduced these pas- 
sages with the forms taken out and presented at the top of the exercise. 
In doing an exercise of this kind, the student is obliged to under- 
stand the passage before he can fill in the blanks. For example, to 
show the uses of ‘must’, we wrote a passage about arriving in a 
foreign country, and having to have a passport, a health certificate, a 
currency declaration and so on. At the beginning of the passage are 
forms like ‘must have’, ‘must show’, ‘must declare’, ‘must possess’, 
‘must report’, and the student has to fit these forms into the right 
places in the passage. Where possible, exercises of this kind are 
followed by others of a substitution-table type, different in that there 
are no choices. The student cannot make any mistakes and the 
teacher has no marking to do, but the student gets what we consider 
essential—practice in the correct use of a useful structure—and 
becomes familiar through repetition with the essential features of the 
structure. We do not deny that this work can be done purely 
mechanically; all that can be done is to point out to the student that 
he will learn more if he does this work consciously. 

The structure is presented situationally and orally; examples are 
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written up on the board and the essential features of the structure 
are pointed out, not explained. The first exercise is then worked 
through by the teacher and the students, after which the remaining 
exercises are done in class or at home. 

We know from inquiry that students at the pre-university course 
level get nothing like the amount of written work that they should, for 
the obvious reason that no lecturer is willing to involve himself in the 
dreadful task of correcting hundreds of scripts as a normal routine. 
We have tried to make clear the distinction between work done for the 
teacher in order to show whether teaching has been successful, and 
writing by the student for the sake of practice. The former is of interest 
to the teacher and should not involve marking, the latter is of interest 
to the student and should not involve marking either. For this reason, 
all our materials are designed to give necessary practice but involve 
no marking. Another feature, we hope, is that they treat the student 
as a student, for in them is implicit the attitude that improvement is 
a personal matter and the student’s responsibility. 

One section of our structural materials is devoted to the articles. 
These present a particularly difficult problem for Indian students, 
since no Indian language has articles. The misuse of articles is a firm 
characteristic of all student writing and even of writing in newspapers 
in this country. Little careful attention is paid to the use of articles 
in schools, and even in the structural syllabuses in use in India at 
present, scant attention is given to them. A further obvious contribu- 
tory factor is that the student is not made sufficiently aware of their 
presence and use when he goes to the normal reference materials, such 
as dictionaries, where usually the article is not specifically mentioned. . 
In our materials, the article is included wherever possible. In prepar- 
ing practice materials, we came across an immediate difficulty, for 
when we took some passages and tried to apply the usual rules we 
found, of course, that they did not fit! At least, they did not obviously 
fit. We were therefore driven to use a technique which many will 
frown upon; we simply took passages from our own materials and 
reproduced them without the articles. The student is expected to 
work through these passages, filling in the blanks from memory and 
then referring back to the original for confirmation. This treatment 
can be supplemented by a brief mention of the main features of article 
behaviour. One outcome of this is that we are planning an assault on 
the article! 

The final section of our materials is devoted to Comprehension, a 
term we have purposely interpreted rather loosely. In this section, 
we have included a number of exercises on the use of simple 
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reference materials, such as dictionaries, encyclopedias, book indexes, 
and tables of contents. We did this because investigation had shown 
us that the average Indian student, working within a strange alpha- 
bet, is often at a loss to know how to use materials of this kind, and 
because in the normal course of events nobody thinks it necessary to 
show him the simple techniques required. Other ‘comprehension 
materials’ include maps for interpretation, jumbled paragraphs, 
passages containing a number of absurdities to be spotted, exercises 
in the application of simple logic, and straightforward comprehen- 
sion exercises, consisting of passages followed by a number of 
multiple choice questions, which again avoid the necessity for 
marking. 

We naturally do not claim any great degree of originality for our 
materials, but we do claim that they are new so far as India is con- 
cerned, in that they are aimed at the student’s specific needs and that 
they lay the burden for improvement squarely on the student's 
shoulders. 

So far, the students we are teaching have responded extremely 
well to the challenge and are working with a will. After a few days, 
one of the local college lecturers we employ to do the actual teaching 
exclaimed with surprise: ‘But they are actually working!’ It is also 
proving interesting to watch the effect of teaching in this novel 
manner on the lecturers themselves. At first, they tended to lecture 
in the traditional way, but our insistence on the use of the black- 
board and on the necessity for control of language have gradually 
transformed their teaching; this is particularly noticeable in the way 
they now anticipate difficulties and take corresponding measures, 
and in the way they now spot an important structure and give it 
some attention. 

The course that we are at present running is of six weeks’ duration 
and caters for a group of about 240 students from local schools who 
have recently sat for their School Leaving Certificate. These 240 
students are divided up into three groups of 80, because we wanted 
to perform the experiment under conditions as natural as possible. 
We could, of course, have achieved much better results with smaller 
groups, but to do so would have invalidated our results for a lot of 
people. This is just about the hottest time of the year in Hyderabad, 
and we anticipated that a lot of students would drop out for this and 
other reasons, and many have, but the majority are sticking grimly 
to it, in spite of the heat and the crowded conditions, presumably 
because they realize that a knowledge of English is an absolute 
requisite for them and because they realize their own deficiencies. 
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The classes begin at 8 and go on until 12.10; they are five in number— 
two on Passages, one on Structures, one on Comprehension, and one 
on Dictation. 

What do we hope to achieve by this experiment? Immediately, to 
improve the English of 240 students. Remotely, by publishing our 
revised materials and a report on our experiment, to show the 
authorities concerned that, even under existing conditions, it is 
possible to bring a High School student to the point where he can 
function as a student at the pre-university course level. But every- 
thing will depend on the willingness of those in authority to recognize 
that what is being done at the present time in the name of English 
teaching at this level is irrelevant to the student’s needs, however 
relevant it may be to other things. If only this can be achieved, the 
six months’ hard labour put in by 40 students and the six members of 
our staff will have been amply justified. 

(A revised version of the material mentioned in this article is at 
present being prepared for publication.—Ed.) 


Types of Spoken Drills 


D. J. HICKS 


(Education Officer, British Council, Malaya, 
author of Foundations of English) 


Teachers who are enthusiastic in theory about the oral approach 
to language teaching often find themselves disappointed with the 
results in practice. Their work can usually be made far more effective 
if one or two misunderstandings are cleared away, and if one or two 
technical hints are available. 

One of the main misunderstandings concerns the kinds of utterances 
used in conversation. It is necessary to be quite clear about the 
difference between utterances which open a topic of conversation, 
and those which continue the same conversation. In opening a topic, 
we usually have to state it fully, whereas in continuing we can very 
often omit parts of sentences because they are understood, or we can 
use different structures. To take a simple example: 
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(a) (A speaker points at a building and makes an opening remark 
about it): ‘That is my \house.’ 


(b) (The first speaker asks ‘ What is that building?’ and the second 
replies): ‘It is my \house.” OR: ‘My \house.’ 


(c) (The first speaker asks ‘Whose is that house?’ and the second 
replies): ‘It is \mine.” OR: ‘\Mine.’ 


Of these utterances, (b) and (c) would not usually be suitable as 
openings because the reference is not clear, whereas (a) would not 
often be used as an answer to either of the questions because it is 
unnecessarily full. 

Now many teachers giving oral lessons tend to ask questions all 
the time, giving the pupils practice in answering. Some teachers 
insist on the pupils giving the appropriate short answers (like (b) and 
(c) above)—in which case the pupils get plenty of practice in naturally 
answering questions, but none at all in opening up topics themselves. 
Other teachers insist on the pupils answering ‘in complete sentences’ 
—in which case they do not learn the short natural answers. 

In the first case, pupils who have only learnt to answer will be 
tongue-tied when it comes to starting a conversation themselves. 
Later on, their composition will suffer. . 

In the second case, pupils who have learnt always to answer in 
complete sentences will tend, when they become more fluent, to use 
short forms derived from their own languages. Furthermore, their 
intonation will inevitably suffer. 

The solution is that the teacher must not ask questions all the time. 
When he asks questions, he must show the pupils how to give 
sensible answers, shortened if appropriate. But he must also give 
them plenty of opportunities for making original statements of their 
own, for asking questions and giving orders themselves. 


Let us make some practical suggestions. In what follows, you will 
see certain features: 


(a) At the beginning, the pupils are directly imitating the teacher; 
even in later stages they are taking their cue from the teacher. Truly 
original conversation comes later still. 


(b) At every stage they are expected to make natural, unrepetitive 
short-form responses where these are called for—both answers to 
questions and short comments on statements. 


(c) At every stage, too, they are guided by actions or by means of 
‘call-words’ to make complete, unambiguous opening utterances. 
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(d) An essential part of this approach is that pupils should talk as 
much as possible to each other rather than to the teacher. I am sure 
all foreign-language teachers will see the virtue of this. 


Here, then, are some typical drills. Please remember that they are 
merely examples, and that literally thousands of others can easily be 
invented. 


I. The basis of the oral method is imitation of correct models. So 
there must be a good deal of time devoted to drills like this: 


Teacher: There is a handbag on the table. 
Chorus: There is a handbag on the table. 
Teacher: There isn’t a basket on the table. 
Chorus: There isn’t a basket on the table. (And so on.) 


II. Once the pattern is well established, the teacher tries to speak as 
little as possible. He uses visible situations as his subject-matter, 
together with call-words: 


Teacher: Handbag! 

Chorus: There is a handbag on the table. 

Teacher: Basket! 

Chorus: There isn’t a basket on the table. (And so on.) 


III. In the early stages of teaching short answers, the teacher has 
to give models for imitation: 


Teacher: Is there a pencil in my hand? Yes, there is. Is there a pencil 
in my hand? Say ‘Yes, there is’. . 

Chorus: Yes, there is. 

Teacher: Is there a handbag on the table? 

Chorus: Yes, there is. (And so on.) 


IV. It is perfectly easy to shift the burden of asking such questions 
to the pupils themselves, like this: 


Teacher: Handbag! 

Demi-chorus A: Is there a handbag on the table? 

Demi-chorus B: Yes, there is. 

Teacher: Basket! 

Demi-chorus A: Is there a basket on the table? 

Demi-chorus B: No, there isn’t. (And so on.) 
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V. After some chorus-work the teacher goes on to rapid and 

rhythmical drilling with individual pupils: 

Teacher (pointing to a picture, such as one of the General Service 
Wall Charts'): Is the waiter carrying a tray? 

Pupil A: Yes, he is. 

Teacher: Is he carrying a table? 

Pupil B: No, he isn’t. 

Teacher: What is he carrying, then? 

Pupil C: A tray. (And so on.) 


VI. Individual pupils can be guided to make opening remarks: 
Teacher: Is the waiter carrying a tray? 

Pupil A: Yes, he is. 

Teacher: Tell B about the waiter. 

Pupil A: Look, B—the waiter is carrying a tray. 
Pupil B: Yes, I can see he is. 

Teacher: Is the girl going down the steps? 

Pupil B: Yes, she is. 

Teacher: Tell C about the girl. 

Pupil B: Look, C—the girl is going down the steps. 
Pupil C: Yes, I can see she is. (And so on.) 


VII. The pupils also have to learn to ask questions: 
Teacher: Are those children sitting on the beach? 
Pupil A: Yes, they are. 

Teacher: Ask B that same question. 

Pupil A: Are those children sitting on the beach, B? 
Pupil B: Yes, they are. 

Teacher: What are those children doing? 

Pupil B: Sitting on the beach. 

Teacher: Ask C that same question. 

Pupil B: What are those children doing, C? 


Pupil C: Sitting on the beach. (And so on.) 


+ Gatenby, E.V. and Eckersley, C.E. General Service English Wall Pictures. 
Longmans. 
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VIII. Approaching genuine conversation, the teacher can leave it 
all to the pupils, so long as he sets clear patterns to be followed, 
explains clearly what the pupils have to do, and gives guided practice 
first. 


Teacher: Can you see an aeroplane in the picture ?—Yes I can.— 
Where is it?—Over the sea.—That’s right; you next, B. 
I want you to ask each other questions like that. You 
begin, A. 

Pupil A: Can you see a boat in the picture? 

Pupil B: Yes, I can. 

Pupil A: Where is it? 

Pupil B: Near the beach. 

Pupil A: That’s right. You next, B. 

Pupil B: Can you see a hotel in the picture? 

Pupil C: Yes, I can. (And so on.) 


IX. The same applied to opening statements; a pattern may be 
written on the board: 


There is a waiter carrying a tray. 
THERE ISA.... 


Pupil A: There is a dog crossing the road. You next, J. 

Pupil J: There is an aeroplane flying in the sky. You next, D. 

Pupil D: There is a woman drinking lemonade. You next, X. 
(And so on.) 


Each of these nine drills is merely a type. Each of them can be 
applied to teaching pretty well any of the common patterns of 
utterance, so that there are thousands of possible examples under 
each heading. Besides that, there are many other types—but these 
few may give some ideas to the teacher. 

It is best to stick to one or two patterns in each drill, so that pupils 
can soon learn to respond quickly and automatically—no time for 
thinking! 

Many of the drills can usefully be done in small groups—dividing 
a class of say 42 children into seven groups of 6, each having one 
child who acts as drillmaster pro tem. 

Teachers who drill scientifically, along similar lines to these, get 
results about three times as fast as those who merely ask questions, 
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and six times as fast as those who keep the children’s noses in 
textbooks. 


Some suggested references: A. S. Hornby, ‘Using the Group in 
Oral Work’, E.L.T., X, 1; J. Remming and E. V. Gatenby, Absorbing 
English, Longmans, 1958; J. Hemming and W. T. Miller, Day-by- 
Day English Course, Longmans, Cape Town and London, 1960; 
Neile Osman, various works published by the Commonwealth Office 
of Education, Sydney, Australia. 


Word-Division 
W. FRIEDERICH 


(Herr W. Friederich, one of the founders of the Sprachen und 

Dolmetscher-Institut, Munich, Germany, is co-editor of 

Lebende Sprachen, Berlin, and author of English Pronuncia- 
tion and other works on English) 


One of the more difficult problems of English that are commonly 
ignored is syllabication. The advice usually given is not to divide a 
word at all at the end of a line. And it must be said that English 
printers succeed in a remarkable way in avoiding such divisions. In 
searching through books or newspapers one can glance over page 
after page and column after column without finding a single word 
divided at the end of a line. There is, however, one drawback and 
that is that the typewriter does not permit the typist to apply the 
tricks the printer can use. As a result, whereas the printer can usually 
evade the problem, the typist cannot. And since teachers and learners 
nowadays often have a typewriter, they are constantly faced with the 
question of what to do with a word that must be broken off some- 
how and carried over to the following line. 

The various grammar books printed in Great Britain do not, as a 
rule, contain anything about syllabication. Nor do books dealing 


Word- Division 


with punctuation. There is, however, the small book Rules for 
Compositors and Readers at the University Press, Oxford (‘R.C.R.’). 
Under the heading ‘Division of Words’ this little book offers one and 
a half small pages on this difficult problem. And, in addition, there are 
two answers in ‘Question Box’ (E.L.T., XI, 2, p. 60, and XIII, 3, 
p. 116). The problem certainly goes beyond what can be stated in a 
few lines. It is strange that the British should not have established a 
full set of rules governing the matter, but that is obviously the posi- 
tion at the moment. The Americans have developed a complete 
system, which has been stated to a certain extent in the Merriam- 
Webster Dictionaries, and which can be fully gathered from the 
marks of syllabication introduced into every head-word of these 
dictionaries (and also into the head-words of the American College 
Dictionary, Random House). 


In the following paragraphs I shall try to give a complete set of 
rules for dividing words in English, based on what is offered by 
Rules for Compositors and Readers, by English Language Teaching, 
and by a large number of examples gathered from the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary (‘C.O.D.’), The Observer (1959, 1960), various complete 
volumes of English Language Teaching, Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia 
(Vol. V), G. V. Carey’s Mind the Stop (Cambridge University Press), 
and various books from the Oxford University Press and Longmans 
Green. 


Word-division in English is characterized by a conflict between 
etymology and pronunciation. The former underlies the important 
Rule 1X—certain endings are carried over to the following line 
regardless of any other rule. It also underlies Rule III (Note)—the 
separation of prefixes. Pronunciation, however, requires us to divide 
Wednes-day (not Wed-nesday), since Wednes- is pronounced as one 
syllable (Rule II), and spe-cial (not speci-al), because it is only before 
a vowel that -ci- represents the sound of ‘sh’ (Rule VI, Note 2). We 
divide cre-ate, but crea-ture because of the different pronunciations 
of these words (Rule VIII). 


Rule I—A single letter must not be left alone at the end of a line, 
nor must a single letter be carried over to the following line. Adult, 
for instance, cannot be divided a-dult, nor stony, ston-y. Similarly 
indivisible are, for example, alone, April, asleep, enough, acre. 


Note: If in one of the following Rules or Notes the division of the 
word results in one letter being left alone at the end of a line or being 
carried over, this does not mean that such a division is permissible; a 
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single letter should never be left alone nor should it be carried over to 
the following line. Such a division only indicates that no other division 
at that point of the word is permissible. 


Rule 1I—Words or parts of words spoken as one syllable are not 
divided; that is to say, syllables in which the vowel letters are not 
pronounced are not carried over to the following line. Examples: 
stone, glanced, aisle, Charles, stopped, changed, of-fered, ad-vanced, 
Wednes-day, Worces-ter. 


For such exceptions as sa-ble, li-tre, etc., see Rule VI, Note 7. 


Rule I1I—Words which are obviously compounds are preferably 
divided according to their parts: this is particularly advisable when 
there is a hyphen in the original word. Examples: an-other, to-wards, 
up-on, door-way, no-body, round-about, news-paper, Eng-land, home- 
made, ward-robe, two-pence, cup-board, manu-script, with-out, some- 
times, stand-still, dining-car, when-ever. 


Note: This rule also applies to Germanic or Latin prefixes: be-stow, 
be-tween; de-rive, de-scribe; re-spect, re-store, re-strict; pre-scribe; pro- 
spective; dis-arm, dis-ease; em-bark, en-amel; in-active; mis-apply; ab- 
rupt; ob-lique; trans-act. 


Rule IV—A single consonant letter followed by a vowel letter 
can be carried over to the following line. Examples: me-lo-dy, 
de-li-ver, mo-no-po-ly, pro-ce-dure, re-si-due, pa-ra-ly-sis, no-to-rious, 
to-tal, ca-ta-logue. 


Note 1: As a modification of this rule, American syllabication has the 
very important exception which states that after a short stressed vowel 
a single consonant letter is not carried over to the following line, so as 
to indicate that the last vowel to remain on the line is short. (Examples: 
mel-ody, monop-oly, nec-essary, etc.) Such divisions are occasionally 
found in British English, e.g. gov-ernment, char-acter, prop-erly, prob- 
ably (the last from Rules for Compositors and Readers). The over- 
whelming majority of examples, however, do not show such a division: 
autho-rity (C.O.D., R.C.R.), pre-sently, distri-bute, electri-city, pro-perty, 
gramma-tical, acknow-ledge, deli-rium (all taken from C.O.D.), pro-perly, 
parti-cular, ori-ginal (all taken from Carey), etc. 


Note 2: When ¢, s, t, g in combination with a following i (or e) acquire 
the sound of -sh- or of -dg-, they should always be carried over to the 
following line: offi-cial, spe-cial, vi-cious, pi-geon, reli-gion, ini-tial, 
deci-sion. English newspapers occasionally offer such misleading divi- 
sions as speci-al, financi-al. 
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Note 3: The combination -er- in an unstressed syllable should always 
be left unseparated, i.e. the r is not carried over: consider-ate, exagger- 
ate, gener-al, gener-osity, inter-est, differ-ence. 


For -x- see Rule VI, Note 4. 


Rule V—Double consonant letters are separated, i.e. the second 
consonant letter is carried over to the following line: rub-ber, lad-der, 
at-tack, bril-liant, excel-lent, sum-mit, crystal-lize, mar-riage, pas-sion, 
is-sue, Sug-gest, exag-gerate. 


Note 1: This rule also applies when the consonant is doubled as the 
result of adding an ending to the basic word: hot-test, mud-dy, re-pel-lent, 
fat-tish, admit-ting, marvel-lous, red-den, in-ner, Scot-tish, rebel-lion. 

Note 2: This rule does not apply when a ‘separable ending’ (see 
Rule IX) is added to a word that ends in double consonants: grass-y, 
hill-y, sell-er, tell-ing, discuss-ing, call-ing, call-er. In English news- 
papers different divisions are occasionally met with (one Observer 
article, for example, contained fell-ing and asses-sing). 


Rule VI—When there are two or more different consonant letters, 
the first remains, while the other or others are carried over: ad-minis- 
tration, es-cape, mon-ster, diag-nosis, pam-phlet, manufac-tured, 
minis-ter. 


Note 1: Two or three consonant letters representing one sound only 
are treated as one consonant letter. Such combinations are: ch, dg, ng, 
ph, sh, tch, th. Examples: ba-chelor, me-chanism, tro-phy, tele-phone, 
fa-ther. 


Note 2: The letters -sc-, if not representing the sound of s or sh, are 
treated as two consonant letters and, consequently, must be separated: 
as-certain, omnis-cient, mis-cellaneous. 


Note 3: When the two consonant letters to be carried over to the 
following line do not occur at the beginning of an English word, only 
one consonant letter is carried over, the first two remaining at the end 
of the previous line: punc-tual, emp-ty, sculp-tor, part-ner. Similarly, the 
combination -ck- remains unseparated and is not carried over: tick-et, 
buck-et, stock-ing, block-ade. 


Note 4: -x-, which is one letter but represents two consonant sounds, 
is treated as one letter and not carried over: /ux-ury, lux-urious, 
anx-ious. 


Note 5: Consonant letters followed by / or r are not separated from 
the latter and both are carried over to the following line; so is the 
combination -qgu-: He-brew, ha-tred, emi-gration, cathe-dral, pro-gress, 
cy-clone, li-queur, conse-quence, mea-sles, geo-graphy, demo-cracy, demo- 
cratic, li-quid, anti-quity. 
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Note 6: After a short stressed voWel, the consonant before / is not 
carried over: prob-lem, estab-lish, pub-lish, pub-lic (also pub-licity). 

Note 7: Consonant + le or consonant + re may be carried over to the 
following line (see Rule II): peo-ple, arti-cle, cou-ple, trou-ble, wres-tle, 
thea-tre, massa-cre, lus-tre, ta-ble, sa-bre. 


Rule VII—Mute consonant letters and vowel letters are treated as 
if they were pronounced: anni-hilate, fuch-sia, is-land, shep-herd, 
mort-gage, sub-tle, ve-hicle, asth-ma, daugh-ter, busi-ness, medi-cine. 


Note: In spite of this rule w is not carried over: brew-ery, tow-cl, 
cow-ard. 


Rule VIII—Two or more vowel letters are separated when they 
are pronounced separately: cre-ate, hero-ic, su-icide, sci-ence, vi- 
olation, genu-ine, associ-ate. 

Note: Where two vowel letters represent one sound they cannot be 
separated (Rule II): read, crea-ture, gaol, suit, suite, con-science. 


Rule [X—There are certain ‘separable endings’, which are carried 
over to the following line even if this is not consistent with Rules 
I-VIII. This is a somewhat difficult matter. In American English, a 
definite and complex system has evolved: the list of endings, Ger- 
manic as well as Romance, that must be carried over to the following 
line is rather long, and the qualifications are not very simple to 
grasp. In British English, practice is somewhat inconsistent. The 
following points, however, are indisputable: 


(a) The ending -ing is always carried over: chang-ing, contribut- 
ing, walk-ing, engineer-ing, earn-ings. 
Note: When this ending is preceded by consonant + 1 or consonant +-r, 
these two letters are carried over together with the ending -ing: trou- 
bling, puz-zling, assem-bling, cen-tring, manoeu-vring, massa-cring. 


(b) The endings -er, -est, -en, -ern are, as a rule, carried over: 
tough-est, faint-est, proud-er, work-er, manag-er, gold-en, deep-en, 
north-ern. 

Note: In the American rules of syllabication the following Germanic 
endings are also carried over: -es (plural), -ed, -ery, -ish. In British 

English there does not seem to be any appreciable consistency concern- 


ing these endings, so that one may or may not apply the rule of carrying 
over these endings. 


(c) The following endings of Latin, Greek, or French origin are, 
as a rule, carried over: -able, -age, -al (adjectives), -ary, -ate, -ism, -ist, 
-ize: mov-able, remark-able, unpalat-able, damn-able, notice-able; 
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short-age, advant-age ; accident-al, technic-ally, origin-ally ; diction-ary, 
prelimin-ary ; accur-ate, separ-ate, fascin-ating, elabor-ately ; revolution- 
ize, special-ize, natural-ist, puritan-ism, botan-ist, mechan-ism, 
journal-ist. 

Note: Again the American list of separable endings is much longer, 
including also -ible, -al (nouns), -ant, -ent, -ance, -ence, -ard, -ative, 
-atory, -ee, -eer, -ess, -ics, -ific, -ite, -ity, -ous, -ry. These endings, how- 
ever, do not appear to be commonly carried over in British English. 

The following endings, which might also be considered separable, are 
never carried over to the following line: -ive, -or, -ory, -ual, -uous: 
defen-sive, effec-tive, advi-sor, prospec-tor, transi-tory, even-tual, effec- 
tual, contemp-tuous. 


Read through for the first time, these rules may seem to be a little 
complicated. Studied more carefully they will appear much less so. 
Their application will ensure that the writer is following the present 
usage of leading British printing-houses. 


English Money: 
A Statement of Present-day Usage 


C. L. BARBER 


(Dr Barber is a Lecturer in English Literature at 
the University of Leeds) 


It is remarkable how few overseas students, and even teachers, of 
English can look at an expression like ‘£10-12-6d’ and speak it 
correctly. This can be a source of embarrassment to overseas visitors 
to England, who, already wilting under English weights and 
measures, cause bewilderment to shopkeepers and bus conductors 
when they try to talk about money. I have heard otherwise competent 
speakers of English use such phrases as *shilling and half (meaning 
‘one and six’), *two shillings and one (meaning ‘two and a penny’), 
*a pound and half (meaning ‘one pound ten’), and *two bobs six 
(meaning ‘half a crown’). Even the student who never visits England 
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needs to have a certain knowledge of the money-vocabulary, since 
in English books and (especially) newspapers he is bound to meet 
money-expressions written in figures, which he must be able to turn 
into words if he is to read fluently. For this, he will probably not find 
much help in his English reader or grammar: I have not myself come 
across any such book which goes into the question in detail. | 
thought it might be useful, therefore, to give a fairly full account of 
the phrases used in England to express sums of money. Needless to 
say, this account is not intended to be taught: it is rather to be 
treated as raw material for the teacher, and as something for the 
teacher to refer to when in doubt. There will be more detail and more 
variants than the ordinary learner needs, but perhaps not more than 
the teacher needs for reference, especially when marking (when the 
difficulty is often to know which out of many forms are the permis- 
sible ones). 

I have given all the variant pronunciations which are common in 
educated speech in the south-east of England, except that I have 
not given variants for the word and; this I have normally transcribed 
as /an/, a pronunciation which is very common in familiar speech; 
but of course the forms /and/, /nd/, and /n/ are also very common. 
When, however, I have once given variant pronunciations for a form, 
I do not feel it necessary to repeat all the variants when the form 
occurs again later in combinations; for example, I give eight variant 
pronunciations for the form threepence, and when I later come to 
one pound four and threepence halfpenny it is to be taken that all 
eight variants can be used in this combination, although I do not 
cite them. I have adopted the system of phonetic transcription used 
by Daniel Jones in his English Pronouncing Dictionary, including the 
use of italic letters to show that a sound may either be inserted or be 
omitted. The stressing that I give is the one that the phrase would 
normally have when spoken in isolation, e.g. in answer to such 
questions as ‘How much does this cost?’ or ‘What coin is that?’ 

First one must distinguish between three different things: the 


monetary units, the monetary tokens (coins and notes), and sums of 


money (amounts). 

The units of English money are pounds /paundz/, shillings /' filinz/, 
and pence /pens/, for which the symbols are, respectively, £, s, and d. 
There are twelve pence to the shilling and twenty shillings to the 
pound. The £-symbol is normally written before its figures, and with 
no space between, thus: £10. The other symbols are written after 
their figures, with or without a following full-stop; they may also 
be omitted, or the s alone may be omitted; but it is not normal usage 
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to insert the s while omitting the d. The following are all acceptable 
ways of writing sums of money: £9-7-6d.; £9/7/6; £9. 7s. 6d; 
£9:7:6d; £10; £10/-/-; £10.0.0d; 5s.; 5/-; 5/0d; 5s. Od; and so on, 
with many permutations. The pence are subdivided into farthings 
/‘fa:dinz/ (four to the penny) and halfpence /‘heipans/ (two to the 
penny). Farthings are now becoming obsolete, but I shall include 
them for the sake of completeness. Some use is also made of another 
unit, the guinea /'gini/, which is worth £1. 1. Od; this is especially 
used in high-class fashion and furniture shops, and at auction-sales ; 
the abbreviation gns is sometimes used, written after the figures as 
a separate word; so 50 gns means ‘fifty guineas’, i.e. £52. 10. Od. 

The English coins are: the farthing /'fa:din/ (now obsolescent); 
the halfpenny /‘heipani/; the penny /'peni/; the threepenny-bit 
/@rupani'bit/ (also pronounced /'®rep-/, /'@rip-/, or /‘@rap-/); the 
sixpence |'sikspans/; the shilling /'filin/; the florin /‘florin/ or two- 
shilling piece /‘tu:filin'pi:s/; and the half-crown /‘ha:f'kraun/ (worth 
2/6d). You may also come across a crown /kraun/, worth five 
shillings, but nowadays this coin is struck only on ceremonial 
occasions, and is not in everyday use. All these coin-names are of 
course countables, with regular plurals; the plurals of penny and 
halfpenny, when used in this sense, are pennies /'peniz/ and halfpennies 
/‘heipaniz/: four pennies refers to four coins, but fourpence to a sum 
of money. Notice especially the threepenny-bit; in overseas textbooks 
this coin is often referred to as a *threepence, but this is not a normal 
usage in England. I have also heard overseas students refer to a coin 
which they called *a two-shillings, but this is impossible: it must be a 
florin or a two-shilling piece. Notice, finally, the distinction between 
a half-crown (which is a coin) and half-a-crown (which is a sum of 
money). 

The four lowest denominations of coin (farthing to threepenny- 
bit) are made of copper or nickel-bronze, and can be referred to 
collectively as coppers /'k>paz/ (plural); it is also possible to refer 
to one such coin as a copper (though this is heard only in a limited 
range of contexts). The remaining coins are silver-coloured, and can 
be referred to collectively as silver /'silva*/! (singular); for them, 
however, there is no usage corresponding to a copper, and one would 
have to say a silver coin (not common). Typical situations where 
these words are used: you ask a shopkeeper if he can give you a 
shillingsworth /'filinzwa(:)8/ of coppers, or you go into a bank for 
a poundsworth /'paundzwa(:)@/ of small silver. 


1 For this use of the asterisk see D. Jones, English Pronouncing Dictionary, p. xl. 
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In addition to coins, there are notes; the ones in everyday use are 
the ten-shilling note /'tenfilin'nout/, the pound note /‘paund'nout/, 
and the five-pound note /'faiv(')paund'nout/. These are all countables 
with regular plurals in notes /nouts/. 

This is all pretty straightforward. It is when we come to sums of 
money that things get a little complicated. It will be convenient to 
break this down into parts. 


(A) PENCE ALONE 
These are as follows: 
Id. a penny /a'peni/, or one penny /‘wan'peni/. 
2d. twopence /'tapans, -pns, -pms/. 
3d. threepence /'®rupans, '®rep-, ‘Orip-, '@rap-/. 
4d. fourpence /f>:pans/. 
5d. fivepence /'faifpans, ‘faiv-/. 
6d. sixpence /'sikspans/. 
7d. sevenpence |'sevanpans, 'sevmpans/. 
8d. eightpence /‘eitpans/. 
9d. ninepence /'nainpans, 'naimpans/. 
10d. tenpence /'tenpans, 'tempans/. 
11d. elevenpence /i'levanpans, i'levmpans/. 
The usual form for 1d. is a penny; the form one penny is used for 


emphasis, for clarity, for greater formality, or to underline that it is 
exactly 1d. that is meant. 


The sums smaller than a penny are as follows: 


4d. a farthing /a'fa:din/, or one farthing |'wan'fa:din/. 
4d. a halfpenny /a'heipani/, or one halfpenny /'wan'heipani/. 
3d. three farthings /®8ri(:)'fa:dinz/ or /‘@ri:'fa:dinz/. 
When these are combined with pence, they are added straight after 
them, without any conjunction, and without article, thus: 
24d. twopence halfpenny /'tapans'heipani/. 
64d. sixpence farthing /‘sikspans'fa:din/. 
113d. elevenpence three farthings /i'\levanpans 8ri(:)'fa:dinz/. 
Notice that 14d. is a penny farthing /a' peni'fa:din/, and 13d. a penny 
three farthings /a' peni 8ri(:)'fa:3inz/; it is not normal to use the form 
one penny in these combinations. 14d. can be either a penny halfpenny 
/a'peni'heipani/, or (more often) three halfpence /®ri(:)'heipans/. 
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(B) SHILLINGS ALONE 
These are easy: 

ls. a shilling /a'filin/, or one shilling /'wan'filin/. 

2s. two Shillings /‘tu:' filinz/. 

3s. three shillings /‘®ri:' filinz/. 

10s. ten shillings /‘ten'filinz/. 

19s. nineteen shillings /‘nain'tizn'filinz/. 
The difference between a shilling and one shilling is like that between 
a penny and one penny. Notice that, with the exception of a shilling, 
all these phrases have double stress. It is not uncommon to express 
sums larger than a pound in shillings alone, instead of in pounds and 
shillings; thus you may hear twenty-seven shillings, thirty shillings, 
and so on; this is especially common for sums below £2, but rare for 
sums above £5. Be careful to get the triple stress in phrases like 
fifteen shillings /'fif'tizn'filigz/, as otherwise your hearer may think 
that you have said fifty shillings /'fifti' filinz/. Never say half a pound 
for 10s.; to an Englishman this can only mean a weight. 


(Cc) POUNDS ALONE 
These are straightforward: 
£1 a pound /a'paund/ or one pound /'wan'paund/. 
£2 two pounds /'tu:'paundz/. 
£3 three pounds /'®ri:' paundz/. 
£10 ten pounds |'ten'paundz/. 
£1000 a thousand pounds /e'Bauzand'paundz/ or one thousand 
pounds /‘wan'Bauzand' paundz/. 
Notice, once again, the use of double stress (except for a pound). 
The difference between a pound and one pound is as for shillings and 
pence. You may sometimes hear a colloquial plural form pound 


instead of pounds (e.g. ten pound for £10); this sounds faintly 
dialectal. 


(D) SHILLINGS AND PENCE 


When pence are combined in a sum of money with one or both 
of the higher monetary units, the word and is always inserted before 
the pence. This is a key-rule in combinations of the units: always 
insert and before the pence, and never insert it anywhere else. For 
this purpose, halfpennies and farthings count as pence if there are 
zero whole pence. 
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When shillings and pence are combined, the word shillings may be 
either inserted or omitted; if it is inserted, then the pence must be 
given in the full form recorded in section (A) above; if it is omitted, 
it is permissible (but not obligatory) to omit also the -pence mor- 
pheme, and to denote the number of pence by a simple numeral. 
There are thus three possibilities; the sum 3/6d. can be 

three and six /'®ri: an 'siks/ 

three and sixpence |‘®ri: an ‘sikspans/ 

three shillings and sixpence |'®ri:' filinz an'sikspans/. 
These are all perfectly good usage, and are given in ascending order 
of formality and deliberateness; there is in fact little difference 
between the first two, which are both common in everyday collo- 
quial speech; the third is frequently used by shop-assistants. 

The fourth combination is the one that is impossible, viz. *three 
shillings and six; this is not English usage at all, and must be avoided. 

When there is only one penny, the usual form is a penny, not one 
or one penny; thus 6/1d. is six and a penny /'siks and a'peni/; I cannot 
recall ever having heard the forms *six and one or *six and one penny, 
but the full form six shillings and one penny is sometimes heard. 
When, on the other hand, there is only one shilling, the form used 
is one, or one Shilling, not a shilling; the usual form for 1/11d., for 
exampie, is one and eleven or one and elevenpence, or more formally 
one shilling and elevenpence, but never *a shilling and elevenpence. 
If there are halfpennies or farthings after the pence, then of course 
it is impossible to omit the -pence morpheme; so 15/24d. is fifteen 
(shillings) and twopence halfpenny. 

If the number of shillings expressed is twenty or more, then the 
same rules apply, with the additional rule that if the number of 
shillings is an exact multiple of ten then the word shillings may not 
be omitted; thus 27/6d. can equally well be twenty-seven and six or 
twenty-seven and sixpence or twenty-seven shillings and sixpence; 
but 30/6d. can only be thirty shillings and sixpence. 


A few more examples of shillings and pence, to illustrate: 
4/3d. four and three |'‘fo:r an ‘®ri:/ (or /'foar-/); or four and 
threepence /‘fa:r an ‘Brupans/ (or /'foar-/; also /'6re-, 
‘@ri-, ‘@ra-); or four shillings and threepence |'f>: 
‘filinz an ‘@rupans/ (etc.). 
17/6d. seventeen and six; seventeen (shillings) and sixpence. 
19/113d. nineteen (shillings) and elevenpence three farthings. 
1/6d. one and six; one (shilling) and sixpence. 
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1/14d. one and three halfpence; one and a penny halfpenny. 
2/14d. two and a penny farthing. 
5/04d. five (shillings) and a halfpenny. 
45/6d. forty-five and six; forty-five (shillings) and sixpence. 
90/6d. ninety shillings and sixpence. 
2/6d. two and six; two (shillings) and sixpence; half a crown. 


The student is advised to cultivate the less formal usages, i.e., those 
in which the word shillings is omitted. 


(—E) POUNDS AND PENCE 


To combine pounds and pence (shillings being zero), give the full 
form for the pounds as in section (C), and the full form for the pence 
as in section (A), and join them with an and. Examples: 

£10:0:6d. ten pounds and sixpence /‘ten'paundz an'sikspans/. 
£1:0:74d. one pound and sevenpence halfpenny, or (less often) 
a pound and sevenpence halfpenny. 


£5:0:1d. five pounds and a penny, five pounds and one penny. 


(F) POUNDS AND SHILLINGS 
The word and must not be inserted between pounds and shillings. 
The word pound or pounds must be used, but the word shilling or 
shillings may be inserted or omitted as desired. If there is only one 
pound or one shilling, a one-form must be used, not an a-form. 
Examples: 
£5:10:0d. five pounds ten /'faiv paundz ‘ten/ or /'-'-'-/; five 
pounds ten shillings /|‘faiv ‘paundz ‘ten ‘filinz/. 
£1:15:0d. one pound fifteen (shillings). 
£7:1:0d. seven pounds one (shilling). 


(G) POUNDS, SHILLINGS, AND PENCE 


The pounds are given as in section (C), immediately followed by 
the shillings and pence in any of the permissible forms given in 
section (D). If there is only one pound, the form one pound must be 
used, not a pound. Examples: 


£5:7:6d. five pounds seven and six |‘faiv (')paundz ‘sevan 
an 'siks/; five pounds seven (shillings) and sixpence. 

£12:10:1d. twelve pounds ten and a penny |/'twelv (')paundz 
‘ten and a'peni/. 
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£1:4:34d. one pound four (shillings) and threepence halfpenny 
/‘wan ‘paund fo:r an ‘@rupans ‘heipani/, /‘wan 
‘paund ‘fo: ‘filinz an ‘Grupans ‘heipani/. 

For the foreign learner, it is fairly easy to cope with sums of money 
in which only one unit occurs; the difficulty lies in handling those 
with more than one unit. For such combinations the following general 
points emerge: (1) If there are pounds, the word pounds is always 
inserted ; (2) If there are shillings, it is never wrong to omit the word 
shillings (except in one case of little practical importance) ; (3) If there 
are pence, it is never wrong to use the full form, i.e. the one in which 
the -pence morpheme occurs; (4) There is only one position where 
a conjunction is used to link the units, and this is an and immediately 
before the pence; (5) If the number for any unit is one, then the forms 
used are one pound and one shilling (or just one without the shilling), 
but a penny. It seems, therefore, that the most convenient forms to 
teach are of the type fourpence, three and fourpence, five pounds three 
and fourpence; these are both colloquial and easy to learn, and they 
build on one another. Even simpler, admittedly, would be the forms 
in which the word shillings is included, but these have the disadvan- 
tage of being rather formal for everyday use. Because of point (5), 
it might be a good idea, when teaching the isolated units, to teach in 
the first place the forms one pound and one shilling but a penny. 

I have so far said nothing about slang words (of which there are 
many), since the learner would be well advised to keep clear of them; 
however, the visitor to England is bound to hear some of the com- 
moner slang words used of money, so I shall end by saying a few 
words about four common slang expressions and the way they are 
used. They are tanner /'tena*/, bob /b2b/, dollar /'dola*/, and quid 
/kwid/. A tanner means either sixpence or a sixpence, i.e. it can refer 
both to the coin and to the sum of money. As a coin, it has a plural 
tanners /‘tenez/. As an expression for a sum of money, it can replace 
sixpence in sums including larger units, so that it is possible for 
example to say seven and a tanner /'sevan an a 'tena/, meaning ‘seven 
and six’. Notice the retention of the indefinite article before tanner. 
It is not possible to replace sixpence by a tanner if it is followed by 
halfpennies or farthings. A bob is a shilling, usually considered as a 
sum of money, but sometimes as a coin. When it means a coin, it has 
a plural form bobs, but this is not very common. When it is used of 
sums of money, however, the plural form is bob; moreover, it is 
never used in combination with other units: it is possible (and indeed 
common) to say five bob /'faiv 'b>b/, but you cannot say *five bob and 
sixpence or *one pound five bob (though twenty-five bob would be all 
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right). The word dollar is not slang when used of currencies (like the 
American) which have dollars as units; when used of English money, 
however, a dollar is slang for ‘five shillings’, a usage which obviously 
goes back to pre-war days, when the American dollar was about that 
value. Much more common than a dollar, however, is the expression 
half-a-dollar |‘ha:f ‘d>'a/, meaning ‘ half-a-crown, two shillings and 
sixpence’. Neither a dollar nor half-a-dollar can be used in combina- 
tion with other units; nor is it usual to say two dollars for ‘ten 
shillings’, and so on. The expression a half-dollar /a'ha:f ‘dola/ is 
sometimes used to mean ‘a half-crown’ (i.e. the coin). The word quid 
means pound, usually considered as a sum of money. A plural quids 
is sometimes heard, but this is only used when the amount referred 
to is an indefinite one, as in the sentence He Jost quids and quids on it 
(‘he lost a lot of money on it’) or in the slang expression We’re quids 
in (‘we’ve done well out of this’). When it is used of exact sums of 
money, i.e. after numerals, the plural is quid, so that five quid can be 
used instead of five pounds. It is never used in combination with 
other units, so it is not possible to say *five quid ten shillings. The 
plural form quid is also used after several and a few, and after expres- 
sions like several hundred and hundreds of, but not after the other 
noun-determiners, which require quids. A pound note can be called a 
quid note |‘kwid ‘nout/. 

The overseas student should be able to recognize these slang forms, 
but should probably be advised not to use them himself; it is always 
difficult to use slang judiciously in a foreign language; moreover, 
the linguistic pitfalls are considerable, and they are bad enough 
already, without the learner voluntarily increasing them. 


FORTHCOMING ARTICLES 


We hope shortly to publish articles by J. L. M. Trim on the type of 
English pronunciation to teach, by J. E. Morpurgo on British books 
abroad, E. Wright on English for Education, L. A. Hill on the tape- 
recorder, and D. A. Smith on English in New Zealand. 
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We are interested in our readers’ ideas and views, and cordially 
invite correspondence, though we can give no guarantee of publica- 
tion. When you write to us, please keep to the point and avoid 
long-windedness. 


1. Mr T. M. Paikeday writes from Delhi, India: For the ‘confusions’ and 
‘contradictions’ which Mr Edwards sees (Correspondence, E.L.T., XV, 1, p. 25) 
in my article ‘The Milk of Paradise’ (E.L.T., XIV, 2), I think he has chiefly him- 
self to blame; for Mr Edwards has failed to understand the scope and intent of 
the article. In arguing for a larger portion of prose than of poetry in the B.A. 
English curriculum at Indian universities, my basic contentions were, briefly: 
(1) poetry is valuable in education, for cultivating the pupil’s taste for the good 
and the beautiful, but not necessarily because it is English poetry; (2) no poetry 
is so valuable as the poetry of the world immediately around the student, espe- 
cially that composed in the imagery and sounds of his own mother tongue; 
(3) consequently, although English poetry is the best of its kind in the world, for 
an Indian student it can come only next in educational importance to Sanskrit, 
Tamil, and the poetry written in the modern Indian languages; (4) English is a 
foreign language in India and the aim of teaching English at undergraduate level 
in Indian universities is professedly so that it shall serve as a medium of instruc- 
tion in the higher sciences and as a means of communication with the wider world 
outside; and, finally, (5) a course of poetry which has to start, at university level, 
‘with some work on spoken English’ and has to be passed through a sieve to 
allow only subjects such as ‘snakes, bats, baby tortoises, mosquitoes, figs, and 
revolutionaries’, as Mr Edwards suggests, is a sorry substitute for the treasures 
bequeathed to us by Milton, Pope, Coleridge, Keats, Arnold, and T. S. Eliot! 

That is why, I think, it is largely beside the point for Mr Edwards to ask why 
I did not write an article with more ‘constructive suggestions’ on propagating 
English poetry at any cost. This is what Mr Edwards seems to insist on when he 
further asks that the syllabus should be amended, the students be trained to catch 
the nuances of English speech. And if Shakespeare can be studied, then why not 
other poetry, says Mr Edwards. Why not take these easy poems and leave the 
harder ones? If the tiger, why not the skylark ? If not the pastoral eglantine, why 
not the hibiscus? And why not eschew the subtleties of the poet’s language and 
teach merely ‘the range of feeling and thought of which English poetry is 
capable’? All this to what purpose, I would ask. I am not an Englishman. 

I mentioned Shakespeare not because Shakespeare’s poetry is easy, but because 
in Shakespeare’s plays so much good poetry is put into the mouths of human 
beings of flesh and blood on themes of universal appeal, and most of it in plain 
language of direct communication. Why then bother the poor student with crack- 
ing those hard nuts set him as Poetical Selections? Two well-chosen plays of 
Shakespeare is the usual fare for the B.A. examination at all Indian universities 
and that, I think, is the utmost that our average student can be expected to 
appreciate in English literature, besides the grounding in grammar he should be 
given and the prose authors he should be set to study as models. This is not to 
decide, as Mr Edwards thinks I have done, between whether Shakespeare is a poet 
or a dramatist—a verbal question in any case, and little to our purpose! Nor is 
teaching Drama (with all its universality of appeal in plot, play of characters and 
passions, humour, moral and staging) contradictory to my stand on teaching 
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poetry as poetry. Anyone will see the point when I say that the poetry spoken 
by Prospero, Portia, Hamlet, and Desdemona is much more intelligible to a 


ly student than the ambiguities of symbolism and meaning to be unearthed in such 
a- || poetry as ‘Kubla Khan’ and ‘The Hollow Men’. 
id I am as much an enthusiast for English poetry as Mr Edwards is. But I would 


not shut my eyes to the facts of the situation and confuse ends and means so 
much as to make a foreign poetry (howsoever worthy of study in itself it be) a 


ad P compulsory course in a system of liberal education. 
5) 
n- 2. Dr M. P. West writes from Painswick, Gloucestershire: Mr Hill (E£.L.T., 
of XV, 1, p. 27) and I seem to be thinking about different things. He seems to be 
A. arguing about what may be possible under ideal circumstances, while I am think- 
y: ing about what is practicable under difficult circumstances. Even supposing that 
od the youthful brain is more ‘plastic’, this advantage applies only: (1) where this 
ry plasticity is used in learning a language which the child will actually need. This 
e- does not apply to 100 per cent of the children in an Indian primary school 
eC; F (whereas arithmetic is a safe prescription for all); (2) where there is a skilful 
or teacher able to use an oral method effectively ; (3) where there is a class sufficiently 
it, small to enable an oral, teacher-activated method to be used. Otherwise, I suggest 
a that, regardless of ‘plasticity’, a later start with a pupil-activated method is to be 
el preferred. (Since when has ‘vocabulary selection come to an end’? Does this 
C- mean that the modern teacher lets his vocabulary rip regardless of the usefulness 
Id or otherwise of his teaching material ?) 
lo 3. J. G. Bruton writes from Hyderabad, India: The point I was trying to make 
d= in my note (E.L.T7., XIV, 4, p. 175) on Dr Wood’s remarks about ‘whose’ was 
S simply that to me the sentences he quoted were acceptable, that is to say that I 
think a normal educated speaker of English would use them. This is obviously 
ly not true of ‘As I were coming to work ——’ or of ‘I have had my dinner two 
ig hours ago.” 
le I do not myself shudder at ‘these ones’ and ‘those ones’—I use them, and I 
h still believe that they are common, and that it is not true to say ‘We never use them’. 
yt 
ie 4. Mr J. M. Ure writes from New Delhi, India: The answer to the third question 
y on p. 140 of E.L.T., XIV, 3 (Question Box) on the difference in usage between the 
d perfect and and past tenses in English, perpetuates an ancient fallacy. I agree 
IS that has left and has occupied are correct and idiomatic in this context, but the 


implication that the perfect tense is used because the article was written ‘im- 
€ mediately, or shortly, after the event referred to’, is mistaken. The choice between 
n _ perfect and past is in no way dependent upon the length of time which has elapsed 
n between the event and the act of speaking or writing about that event. We can 
s say, ‘I saw it’, when the event took place five seconds, or fifty years, ago; 
f similarly ‘I have seen it’. 

The answer goes on to state that the past tense would have been necessary if 
the writer had used an indicator of past time (such as yesterday, or last week). 
Yes, but this doesn’t really help, since the past tense is often used without such 
an indicator. The questioner wants to know what situation calls for the use of the 
perfect, and what situation calls for the use of the past. There must be some 
describable difference, since the two tenses are not usually interchangeable at 
random. The difference is not one of time but of attitude. If the uppermost 
thought in the speaker’s (or writer’s) mind is the result of the action at the time of 
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speaking (or writing), he will use the perfect. If, on the other hand, he is concen- 
trating simply on the event or action (without reference to any relevance it may 
have at the time of speaking, or writing), he will use the past. The writer of the 
passage quoted is thinking primarily of the situation (at the time of writing) 
caused by these two actions of ex-President Heuss, and that is why he uses the 
perfect tense. 


[Dr Wood replies: It is unfortunate if my reply gave the impression that, as 
Mr Ure puts it, I was trying to perpetuate an ancient fallacy—a fallacy that I 
should have thought had been scotched long ago. But it is no doubt my own 
fault: I ought to have explained myself more fully. I agree entirely with Mr Ure 
that ‘the choice between perfect and past is in no way dependent upon the length 
of time which has elapsed between the event and the act of speaking or writing 
about that event... The difference is not one of time but of attitude.’ It is a 
point on which I have always insisted myself; but the question is, what decides or 
influences the attitude, and, more specifically, what (probably) decided or 
influenced the attitude of the writer of the sentence under discussion? It was this 
last question that I was attempting to answer. 

The perfect of result, as it is sometimes called, is, of course, the correct explana- 
tion of has left. My contention was (though I am afraid that I did not make it 
sufficiently plain) that though the lapse of time in itself is irrelevant, in this 
particular case the fact that President Heuss’s retirement was quite recent, and 
would place him from now on in a new position, led the writer of the article to 
think of this result, and therefore to use the perfect tense. Had it happened, say, 
a year previously, he would have been less likely to think of it in this way, since 
both he and his readers would have ceased to connect Professor Heuss with the 
office he had vacated, or to be interested in the result of his relinquishing it, though 
in speaking of some other fact he might have used the perfect of result if it had 
happened five or ten years previously. 

I am not sure, however, that the idea of result is a satisfactory explanation of 
has occupied. In writing a biographical sketch of a person still living, it is true, 
we might say ‘He has occupied successively the positions of ...’, though most 
of them he probably vacated some years ago. But should we use the perfect if we 
attached a specific duration to each one? Furthermore, with the perfect of result, 
the result is that which is implied in the verb that is used—not the opposite. Thus 
when a boy has left school, the resulting situation is that he is ‘ left school’, when 
a person has retired the resulting situation is that he is retired, and when Professor 
Heuss has left the office of President the resulting situation is that he is President 
no longer (implied in has left). If has occupied is to be regarded as a perfect of 
result, therefore, the resulting state that it implies should be one of occupation, 
not the opposite.] : 


5.a. Dr C. L. Barber writes from Leeds: When Mr L. A. Hill suggests (E.L.T., 
XIV, 4, p. 174) that almost and nearly are exact synonyms, he presumably implies 
that they are interchangeable in all contexts. But this is surely not the case? Mr 
Hill, indeed, could reasonably object to examples like They are nearly related, 
on the grounds that this is a different nearly, a homonym of the other. But con- 
sider the sentence J/t’s almost incredible. Here it would be impossible (at least in 
my own speech-environment) to replace almost by nearly. And of course almost 
cannot replace nearly in negative sentences of the type It’s not nearly enough. 
To be more exact, the sentence /t’s not almost enough is a very unusual one, likely 
to be evoked only by one situation (contradicting somebody who has just asserted 
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that something is almost enough). By Jinguistic criteria, therefore, almost and 
nearly are not exact synonyms. 


b. Prof. Paul Christophersen writes from Oslo: Mr L. A. Hill, in a letter in 
your last issue (E.L.T., XIV, 4, p. 174), proposes almost and nearly as candidates 
for the description ‘exact synonyms’. Now the only meaning that can be attached 
to that phrase is that either word can be substituted for the other in any context 
and without any change in the meaning of the whole utterance. That this is not 
true of almost and nearly will be clear from the following examples: 

He was very nearly killed when a tile fell off the roof. 

His second attempt was more nearly right than his first. 
The point is that nearly, as in these two instances, often indicates a kind of spatial 
relationship rather than a difference of degree, and in the former sense it will 
admit qualifiers like very and more. Almost, on the other hand, can only indicate 
degree and can never be qualified. But even if in the first example we remove very, 
the meaning will still be spatial: 

He was nearly killed when a tile fell off the roof (= it just missed him). 

The substitution of almost would produce a very different meaning. 

Although, conversely, nearly can usually be substituted for almost without 
any change of meaning, in certain phrases, like almost nothing and almost nobody, 
idiom does not seem to allow the use of nearly. 


c. Dr B. M. Lott writes from Djakarta, Indonesia: Mr Hill’s contention that 
nearly and almost are in fact exact synonyms would, it seems to me, be as impos- 
sible to prove as to disprove, except as these words appear in an idiolect, the 
speech of one particular speaker. One speaker of English might use both words in 
exactly similar linguistic positions, and in response to exactly similar stimuli; 
another would not. But this discrimination of idiolects is of little importance to 
the learner of English as a foreign language. What he must concern himself with 
is the norm of the majority of idiolects, the lexicon and structure of the language. 

In this context, the Oxford English Dictionary gives particular testimony; it 
States, and some quotations bear this out, that a/most means ‘very nearly’, thus 
suggesting a difference of degree. In my idiolect, particularly and especially strike 
me as being more likely candidates for exact synonyms, and there may be others. 
But what is really important in this matter is the question of predictability. If 
language is a system, its elements must be at least partially predictable. In a 
sufficiently refined analysis, one word of a nearly synonymous pair will be seen 
to be used in contexts, situations, not exactly similar to those of the other. But 
I am well aware that this refinement may be beyond the concern of even the most 
advanced student, and will often spill over into considerations of style. The point 
I wished to make in my article was simply that the teacher cannot hope to provide 
a truly synonymous rendering if he simplifies systematically in the way I suggest. 
(Chapter 21 of A. A. Hill: Introduction to Linguistic Structures, New York, 1958, 
gives a clear, short account of modern ideas on stylistics and predictability in 
language.) 


d. Dr F. T. Wood writes from Sheffield: In E.L.T., XIV, 4, p. 174, Mr L. A. 
Hill invites evidence that almost and nearly are not exact synonyms. Much, of 
course, depends on what is meant by ‘exact synonyms’. Two words may be synony- 
mous in one context but not in another. If, however, by ‘exact synonyms’ we mean 
that the words in question must be interchangeable in a// contexts, or that when a 
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speaker uses one word to express an idea he could express it equally well with the 
other, then it seems obvious that almost and nearly are not exact synonyms. 

In the first place, there are cases where only one of the two words is possible, 
Verbs expressive of feeling, or of a state or attitude of mind, for example, take 
almost, never nearly: e.g. I almost wish I had taken his advice, I almost hope the 
scheme turns out a failure, I almost dread meeting him. In none of these could we 
use nearly. On the other hand, when something comes near to happening but is 
just averted, or when we wish to express the idea that we are on the point of doing 
something but then do not do it, the tendency is, I think, to use nearly: The baby 
nearly pitched out of the window, We nearly called to see you last Sunday, He was 
nearly run over by a bus. Would almost be felt appropriate in any of these? If it 
would not, then the reason surely is that it does not express quite the same idea 
as that expressed by nearly. We can say I nearly accused him of lying (meaning 
that I was on the point of doing so, but refrained), but it would sound peculiar, 
to say the least, if we were to say He nearly accused me of lying, for we cannot 
know what another person had it in his mind to do if he did not do it after all. 
We could, however, say He almost accused me of lying, but that would mean 
something different, namely that what he said did not quite amount to an accusa- 
tion of lying, but was not far short of it. 

Quite frequently (if not always) when the two words seem to mean precisely 
the same thing, and therefore to be ‘exact synonyms’, I am not sure that they 
really are, since they represent two different ways of looking at the same fact or 
situation. Almost is what I should call a ‘minus’ word and nearly a ‘ plus’ word. 
The former subtracts from the notion expressed in the word it modifies; nearly 
represents an approach towards it. When we are speaking our choice of one or 
the other is probably determined (unconsciously) by circumstances. If a person is 
waiting for a cup of tea we shall probably assure him that the kettle is nearly 
boiling, since we wish to stress the fact that it is getting near to the desired point, 
but if we are merely concerned with the temperature of water (in, say, the radiator 
of a car), we are more likely to say that it is almost boiling. It is true that in each 
case the other might be used, just as one person, looking at his watch, will say 
that it is almost ten o’clock, and another that it is nearly ten o’clock. But are they 
really saying precisely the same thing? Where one is, as it were, saying that it is 
ten o’clock minus, the other is thinking of the hand moving up towards ten. 

There are other differences that could be pointed out, but perhaps this is 
sufficient to suggest that though in certain contexts or situations the two words 
may, for all practical purposes, amount to the same, they are not exact synonyms. 


e. Dr C. M. Churchward writes from Tonga: I do not agree with Mr Hill’s 
suggestion (E.L.T., XIV, 4, p. 174) that almost and nearly are exact synonyms. 
To me it appears that almost means very nearly. I regard the adverbs nearly, 
almost, practically and quite, as an ascending series: e.g. nearly finished, almost 
finished, practically finished, quite finished. In any case, nearly and almost are 
not always interchangeable; for though we may say not nearly, so nearly, and very 
nearly, we never say not almost, so almost, or very almost. 
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question. In Fowler’s The King’s English (p. 235) there appears the following 
mysterious sentence: ‘The comma, most important, if slightest, of all stops, can- 
not indeed be got rid of, though even for that the full stop is substituted when 
possible.’ This is entirely Greek to me. Is there a mistake somewhere? The 
meaning seems to be ‘even if the full stop is substituted’, but is it this, or is there 
some other meaning which I have missed? Is it perhaps an old-fashioned way of 
expressing the idea? 

ANSWER. The sentence is perfectly normal modern English, and there is nothing 
mysterious about it if it is taken in conjunction with the sentences that precede it. 
The word that is the ordinary demonstrative pronoun, and refers back to ‘the 
comma’. Fowler is protesting against what he facetiously calls ‘the spot-plague’, 
i.e. the tendency of some writers to split their writing up into a succession of short 
sentences by dispensing as far as possible with other forms of punctuation and 
using full stops instead. Then he goes on, ‘The comma . . . cannot indeed be got 
rid of, though even for that (i.e. for the comma) the full stop is substituted when 
possible.’ By ‘is substituted’ Fowler does not, of course, mean ‘should be 
substituted’. He is not advocating the practice, but merely describing it in order 
to condemn it. [F. T. Wood] 


QUESTION. Is it better to say ‘The name of an unimportant stream has served to 
designate since the last years of the nineteenth century . ..’, or ‘The name of an 
unimportant stream has been serving to designate. . .’? 


ANSWER. One presumes, of course, that in each case the blank space is to be filled 
in with an object of designate (e.g. to designate the farm, the village, etc.). Has 
served is not only the better of the two; it is the only acceptable one. [F.T.W.] 


QUESTION. Could you please explain the use and non-use of the definite article 
with such names as Catholics, Protestants, Communists, etc.? 

ANSWER. When no article is used we are thinking of the persons so described 
individually; when we use the article we are thinking of them as a group or body. 
At one time Catholics and Unitarians were excluded from the universities (i.e. 
anyone who was a Catholic or a Unitarian). The Catholics and the Unitarians 
welcomed the proposals to abolish religious tests (i.e. Catholics and Unitarians 
collectively, as a church or denomination). 

The difference is really the same as that between Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Italians on the one hand, and the English, the French, the Italians on the other. 
It also has a bearing on the sentence He likes the girls (as opposed to He likes 
girls) discussed in E.L.T., XIV, 4, p. 177. 

There is also the normal use of the definite article to specify or particularize, 
as when we say that the Protestants on a committee refuse to support proposals 
made by the Catholics (i.e. not the Catholics as a body, but the particular 
Catholic members of that committee), but we take it that you are well aware of 
this use. (F.T.W.] 


QUESTION. Could you please help me to find the analysis and explanation of the 
omission of the subject after as in the following sentences: The revolution suc- 
ceeded, as was only natural | as had been foreseen | as was to be hoped. Why is it 
not omitted in the following: Jt is as necessary to me as it is to you? It presumably 
has something to do with the comparison, but it is unfortunate, because it 
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invalidates the very simple rule which my students had picked up, that after as 
you always omit the subject. Incidentally, is it possible to insert it in any of the 
first three sentences ? 


ANSWER. To deal with your last question first, no, it would be incorrect to insert 
it between as and the verb in the first three sentences (if that is what you mean). 
You will no doubt hear it done in speech and find examples of it in print, but it is 
a blunder which has been exposed by Fowler in M.E.U., and the objections to it 
have more recently been reiterated by Margaret Nicholson in American-English 
Usage. 

As for your statement that your students have learned the rule that ‘after as 
you always omit the subject’, we fail to see what you mean. If there were any 
such rule, how could it be invalidated by sentences where the subject appears to 
be omitted? But in any case the ‘rule’ (if such there is) is the opposite—that the 
subject is never (or very rarely, if never is too sweeping a word) omitted. Perhaps 
that is what you meant to write. 

Now for your main question: why is the subject omitted in the first three 
sentences you give? The answer is that it is not omitted: as is a non-defining 
relative pronoun functioning as the subject of the verb that follows it. That is 
why it would be incorrect to insert it as another subject. To take the first sentence 
as an example: if we were to express each thought as a separate sentence it would 
become The revolution succeeded. This (i.e. its success, or the fact of its succeeding) 
was only natural. When the two are combined as takes the place of this, and refers 
back to the whole of the previous statement. 

But, it may be asked, what of sentences like The revolution succeeded, as every- 
one expected, or I am no orator, as Brutus is, where the verb is active and has a 
subject apart from as? Again as is a pronoun, but this time it is used as an object 
and a complement respectively. In the first case it takes the place of a noun clause 
(that it would succeed) and in the second it stands for orator (IJ am no orator. 
Brutus is an orator) though of course a certain element of comparison or contrast 
is implied also. But it is not always a noun or a noun clause that it replaces: some- 
times it may stand for the otherwise unexpressed part of a verbal structure (e.g. 
If he succeeds, as I hope he will, where it takes the place of succeed, or He loves no 
plays, as thou dost, Antony, where it represents the idea of ‘love plays’), some- 
times for an adjective (He is not clever, as his brother is). It would hardly be 
correct to call it a pronoun in such cases. Perhaps the best we can say is that it is 
a conjunctive word, of the co-ordinating type, which also stands for a word, a 
phrase or an idea expressed elsewhere in the sentence. 

And now for your remaining question: Why cannot the subject word be 
omitted from such a sentence as /t is as necessary to me as it is to you? (though 
in view of what has been said above it might be better to ask, why cannot as be 
used as a subject in such a sentence ?). In the first place it may be pointed out that 
this is not parallel with all the other three sentences in that two of those have a 
passive ‘as’ clause, whereas here it is active (though in the former type as may 
be used as a subject of an active clause—It is possible that many Government 
supporters may abstain from voting, as happened at Tonbridge a few years ago). 
But the real difference is that with these adverb clauses of comparison using the 
as ...as construction, the second as is simply a subordinating conjunction; it 
does not take the place of any other word which might have been the subject. In 
Passive sentences such as ‘Sheep are not so stupid as is commonly supposed’, no 
subject is actually expressed in the subordinate clause, but it is really an ellipsis 
of as it is commonly supposed they are. [F.T.W.] 
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QUESTION. One frequently comes across dates written as follows: April 18, 20, 21, 
etc. In reading aloud, should these be said as cardinal numbers (April eighteen, 
twenty, twenty-one, etc.) or as ordinals (April the eighteenth, twentieth, twenty- 
first)? 

ANSWER. They are usually read as ordinals (April the eighteenth, etc.), though one 
does sometimes hear April eighteen. It may be added that the date at the head of 
letters is often written ‘18th April, 1960°. This should be read as ‘the eighteenth 
of April’, not ‘eighteenth April’. [F.T.W.] 


questION. In ‘A Note Concerning a and Certain Speech-Patterns’, E.L.T., Il, 3 
(1947), p. 68, Dr H. E. Palmer refers to the possibility of replacing the pattern 
‘The book is on the table’ by the pattern ‘There is a book on the table’, and then 
goes on to say that ‘this is an interesting sidelight on the theory of the article’ 
and that the learner ‘may at a later stage study the point in connection with the 
wider theory of determinatives’. Could you tell me if this point is fully discussed 
anywhere in English? I know of Churchward’s article on ‘The Unstressed There’ 
in E.L.T., XI, 1, but is there any other literature on the subject ? 


ANSWER. Besides the article by Dr Churchward that you mention there is another, 
by the same author, on ‘Structural Uses of Jr’, in E.L.T., XIII, 3 (April-June 
1959), while the unstressed there is again discussed under ‘Points of Modern 
English Syntax’ in English Studies (Amsterdam), Vol. XXXVI, No. 1, February 
1955. The same journal (Vol. XL, No. 6, December 1959) contains an article on 
‘The Function of the Definite Article in Modern English’, by H. S. Sorensen. 
You would probably also find some useful material in the following works: 
W. E. Collinson, Indication. A Study of Demonstratives, Articles and Other 
Indicators (Baltimore Language Monographs No. 17, Baltimore, 1937), Paul 
Christophersen, The Articles. A Study of Their Theory and Use in English (Copen- 
hagen and London, 1939) and T. Heltveil, Studies in English Demonstrative 
Pronouns (Oslo, 1953). [F.T.W.] 


QUESTION. Could you please tell me what the functions of the italicized words are 
in the following sentences? (1) The parcel is /ight. (2) The older novelists were 
very precise in their descriptions. 

What are the rules for deciding whether the complement after the verb to be 
is doing the work of an adverb or an adjective? 


ANSWER. As regards your first question, both are adjectives used predicatively. 
As to the second question, if the complement that follows the verb fo be qualifies 
the subject, it is used adjectivally; if it modifies the verb it is used adverbially. 
Thus in such a sentence as ‘My father is in the garden’ we have an adverbial 
complement, but in ‘ My father is in a bad temper’ (= angry), or ‘She was in tears’ 
(= weeping) the italicized phrases are adjectival. Sometimes a phrase or expres- 
sion that is adverbial when used literally may be adjectival when employed 
figuratively: e.g. ‘Fortunately, we were at home when they called’ (adverbial), 
‘We were soon at home in our new surroundings’ (adjectival). In such sentences 
as ‘All the blinds were down’, ‘My mother is out’, ‘The ship is in dock’, it is 
perhaps difficult to decide whether we have adverbial or adjectival complements: 
but does it really matter? [F.T.W.] 


QUESTION. I have recently come across the following sentence: ‘None but the 
brave deserve the fair.’ Would deserves be altogether wrong here, and may none 
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never take a singular verb? I should be very grateful if you could answer my 
question, as the use of none seems to have caused a considerable amount of con- 
fusion and debate among teachers of English here in Uruguay. 


ANSWER. First as to the general question you put. This was dealt with briefly in 
E.L.T., X, 1, p. 34, though in passing it may be mentioned that the usual question 
that is asked is, ‘May none ever take a plural verb?’ At one time grammarians 
insisted that only a singular verb was correct; but nowadays more latitude is 
allowed. The position is summarized thus by Treble and Vallins in their A.B.C. 
of English Usage (1936): ‘Since none= ‘not one”, logical grammar would fix it 
as a singular, but idiom and O.E. D. often treat it as a plural.” We must be guided 
by the sense of the sentence. Obviously we must say ‘ None of these is the one | 
want’, for in such a sentence none refers to each one individually. A singular verb 
must also be used when none refers to amount or quantity, or when it means 
“no part’, as in ‘ None of the land is cultivated’, ‘ None of the stolen property has 
been recovered’. On the other hand, when it has a numerical sense, and is felt 
to be a negative counterpart of the numerical some (so that it might denote more 
than one), the tendency is to use a plural verb: None of the guests have arrived yet, 
None of the stolen jewels have been recovered. A plural verb is also necessary when 
the reference is to things for which only a plural noun is used (as scissors, pliers, 
trousers) or to things like shoes and gloves, which are normally thought, of in 
Pairs: ‘We examined all the scissors in the shop, but none were suitable for our 
purpose’, ‘They looked at several pairs of gloves, but none were what they 
wanted’, 

Now as regards the sentence that you give. From a purely grammatical point 
of view there is no objection to the plural verb; indeed, if it is intended as a general 
statement (‘Only brave warriors deserve fair ladies’) it is the natural form to use. 
Perhaps that is why it so often appears in the plural. Actually, however, it is a 
quotation from John Dryden’s poem ‘Alexander’s Feast’, and what Dryden wrote 
was deserves. [F.T.W.]} 


QUESTION. The following quotation comes from a novel by Agatha Christie: 
‘And Mademoiselle Diana would have married you? But M. Lytcham Roche 
might have stopped her allowance. Mademoiselle Diana is, I should say, fond of 
money.” Marshall looked rather uncomfortable. ‘I’d have tried to make it up to 
her, sir.’ What does the italicized phrase mean? 


ANSWER. In this particular context it means ‘I’d have tried to compensate her, in 
some way, for anything she might lose’—presumably by making some financial 
arrangement whereby, if the allowance were stopped, she would get an equivalent 
amount from another source. But it need not always refer to money. An employer 
who asks a member of his staff to work on what is normally a half-holiday, may 
‘make it up to him’ by giving him a half day off later in the week. (F.T.W.] 


QUESTION. Would you please tell me whether neither and nor are interchangeable 
in such expressions as neither/nor can 1? The same question applies to both and 
either: e.g. both men were right, either man was right. 


ANSWER. We will deal with the second question first, as that is the simpler. In 
modern English either, in the sense to which you refer, has a very restricted use. 
It is confined to cases where the two things are complementary, or where the 
existence of one implies the existence of the other: at either end of the street (one 
end implies another end), on either side of the road, either bank of the river, Now 
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who will stand at either hand, and keep the bridge with me? (from Macaulay’s poem 
‘Horatius’). But we cannot say Either man was right, Either passenger escaped 
injury, Either door was locked. The existence of one man, one passenger or one 
door does not imply, in the nature of things, the existence of another. And despite 
the fact that one parent implies another parent, we cannot speak of either parent 
(if we mean the two of them), probably because we think of them separately, as a 
mother and a father. In most cases where either is idiomatic, both could be sub- 
stituted, but the substitution will not work the other way. 

With neither and nor we have two types of construction to consider. First (and 
probably this is the one you are thinking of), there is the type where the same state- 
ment is made about two different subjects, exemplified in You cannot do it, neither 
can I. In speaking such sentences we stress the subjects. Nor can usually be sub- 
stituted. Secondly, there is the type where the second statement bears out or 
confirms the first, represented by You said I could not do it, neither can I. Here the 
verb is stressed. The sense is ‘and I cannot, either’ (again with the stress on the 
verb). With this type nor is also used, but the choice is not arbitrary. The ten- 
dency seems to be to use neither when no special emphasis is intended on the 
second statement, and nor when it is to be emphasized: J said I wouldn't do it, 
nor Shall I. He threatened that he wouldn't leave his son a penny; nor did he. 

[F.T.W.] 


QUESTION. (1) A and B work in the same office. While B is out a book is brought 
for him. When he comes back, would it be possible for A to say to him, ‘A book 
was brought for you’, or should it be ‘A book has been brought for you’? (2) In 
telling B about the man who brought the book, A uses the sentence ‘At ten 
o'clock a man, broad-shouldered and tall, entered’. Would you please comment 
on the use of ‘a man, broad-shouldered and tall’ as against ‘a broad-shouldered 
and tall man’, and on entered as opposed to came in. 


ANSWER. (1) If the speaker added the words ‘while you were out’, thus relegating 
the occurrence to the past, without thinking of any connection it might have with 
the present situation, he would say was brought, otherwise he would say has been 
brought, implying ‘It is on the premises, waiting for you, now’. It is not easy to 
answer a question of this kind without knowing the full context, since it is a 
matter of the speaker’s attitude to a fact, or the way he looks at it, and this is 
influenced not only by the trend of the conversation before, but also by the way 
he intends to develop it. If, for instance, he intended going on to tell B that he 
refused to accept the book, and that the man took it away again, then he would 
use was brought, since the incident was closed with the departure of the man, and 
the book does not remain as the present ‘result’ or residue of the occurrence. It 
is more likely, however, that, whichever tense was the appropriate one, the 
speaker would use the active voice rather than the passive: Someone has brought 
(or brought) a book for you. 

(2) It is almost certain that in spoken English the adjectives would be placed 
before the noun, but no English speaker would say a broad-shouldered and tall 
man; he would say a tall, broad-shouldered man. When two adjectives qualify the 
same noun, that which denotes the more obvious, or the more generally classify- 
ing attribute, is usually placed first; his tallness would be noticed before his broad 
shoulders, and ‘tall’ is a more common category than ‘broad-shouldered’. 
Sometimes, however, it is a question of euphony, rhythm or balance; a poly- 
syllabic word followed by a monosyllable would tend to give a ‘top-heavy’ effect. 

In conversation came in would be used rather than entered. [F.T.W.] 
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QUESTION. I find in The Spectator the following sentence by Addison: ‘ Feuds of 
this sort, though too frequent in the country, are very fatal to the ordinary people, 
who are so used to be dazzled with riches, that they pay as much deference to the 
understanding of a man of an estate, as to that of a man of learning’. Isn’t the 
gerund the usual form after to be used to, when used means ‘accustomed’? Is the 
infinitive an eighteenth century use? 

ANSWER. You are quite correct. Today the only idiomatic form would be ‘who 
are so used to being dazzled with riches’. The infinitive was often used in the 
eighteenth century, but it is now obsolete. [F.T.W.] 


QUESTION. What is the meaning of ‘Mavroue, Mavroue’ in W. B. Yeats’s poem 
‘The Ballad of Father Gilligan’ (Collected Poems, p. 53)? I cannot find it in 
any dictionary. Is it Gaelic? 

ANSWER. The word used in the poem is not mavroue, but mavrone. You will find 
it in FunK and Wagnalls’ New Standard Dictionary of the English Language 
(New York and London, 1946), where it is explained as an anglicized form of the 
Gaelic mo bhrén (‘my grief’). An English equivalent might be Alas!, though, as 
you probably know, this word is not often used in spoken English: it is purely 
literary, and chiefly poetic at that. Oh dear! might be acceptable colloquially, 
though it seems hardly strong enough. [F.T.W.] 


QUESTION. ‘Appleby contemplated his apprentice with the frankest of grins. “If 
we don’t keep on making progress!”’ He stared out over the landscape; turned 
back with a sudden and startling seriousness. ** Yes,’’ he said soberly; “* we make 
progress.”’. . . ““As I say, we make progress.” . . . “What exactly is the progress 
we make?” ’ (Stop Press by Michael Innes, Penguin edition, pp. 196—7.) 

Why not ‘we are making progress’? 


ANSWER. The difference in effect between the simple and expanded form of the 
present is not infrequently so slight that the one could be replaced by the other. 
In the present instance, however, we can be confident that the writer’s choice is 
deliberate, and one can with fair certainty postulate his intended effect, whether 
or not it is successful with every reader. The first reference to progress is made 
lightheartedly, the inherently progressive sense of ‘progress’ reinforced by the 
exaggerated durative aspect of ‘keep on making progress’. The tone then shifts 
to seriousness and the reference to progress is re-phrased in the non-expanded 
form and this is repeated by the speaker on the following page. One apprehends 
the change as a denial of the steadiness and continuity of the progress: what is 
now implied is that there is progress to some extent or from time to time; progress 
is seen no longer as a steady process but as a series of discrete steps. Appleby 
makes this more explicit on p. 198 by his summary of the entire discussion in the 
words ‘Every little helps’. (R. Quirk] 


QUESTION. ‘Appleby stared for a moment into his own empty glass. It was interest- 
ing. Everything—even Gerald Winter on The Moonstone or on art—was interest- 
ing if one hearkened in the right way.’ (Jb., p. 234.) Would Jistened instead of 
hearkened have made any difference? 

ANSWER. Yes: hearken means not merely ‘listen’ but ‘listen with full attention as 
to something which has special significance’. It is rich with biblical overtones and 
is thus not merely weightier by reason of being archaic but because it suggests, 
for example, the Psalmist’s ‘Hearken, O daughter, and consider’, or (from 
I Samuel) ‘To obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams’. 
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Hearkening is therefore a very serious and indeed portentous activity: listening 
may be idle by contrast. The use of hearken is appropriate, moreover, with 
reference to the somewhat oracular delivery of the two speakers concerned at this 
point in the novel, Dr Chown and the Oxford tutor Gerald Winter. [R.Q.] 


ERRATUM 


The answer to the question about ‘whole’ on p. 181 of E.L.7., XIV, 4, should 
read‘... we do say my whole income, my whole salary, my whole wealth, ...” 


Reviews 


ENGLISH THROUGH ACTIVITY. Geoffrey Broughton. (Malayan ie 
Teaching Series, No. 2). vii-+39 pp. English Universities Press Ltd., bere 
Singapore. 1960. (London: U.L.P., 4s. 9d.) : 


Two things need to be said at the outset. First, teachers of English as a second 
language, working in areas other than Malaya, should not neglect this book on 
the supposition that it can have nothing to do with them, for the principles 
enunciated are universal. Secondly, the author’s use of ‘activity’ in his title must 
not be allowed to conjure up a picture of riotous, purposeless chaos that so often 
masquerades as ‘activity’. For Mr Broughton activity is synonymous with 
organization and hard work which, at the same time, is fun in the best sense, 
enlisting, as it does ‘the natural energy and impulses of children to play and do’. 
The author has in mind the ordinary class of primary children being taught by 
the ordinary teacher. For the teacher he suggests a lively, imaginative approach 
to old, basic material essential to a foundation for sound language learning. For 7 
the child he provides simple, clear-cut, attractive ideas that ensure willing co- 
operation and eager progress. 
Mr Broughton writes as a teacher in a style that is lively and easy to read. His 
is a modest work deserving a place on college and common-room bookshelves, 
not merely for reference but for practical application! 


THE SUN BEATS DOWN: AN ANTHOLOGY OF VERSE. 
Compiled by D. I. Baggott. 112 pp. Schofield & Sims. 1960. 5s. 


Anthologies are much maligned, yet they are essential for the busy teacher. An 
anthology compiled by an expert in the field of Education in Tropical Areas is, 
therefore, especially welcome. Mrs Baggott has in mind senior pupils ‘whose 
knowledge of English is good’ and in her selection (which includes a number of 
‘modern’ poets) she has been ruled by these considerations: first, the lyrical 
quality of the poems; secondly, that they should lie within the range of the 
pupil’s experience or imagination; and finally, ‘some balanced relation between 
events in human life .. . and the natural order which surrounds man’. 

Short notes which have some general application, or clarify some particular 
point, follow most of the poems. An attempt has been made to make the book 
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attractive by use of formal marginal decoration, but in the main the pages, with 
different intensities of type and notes interspersed between poems, have a rest- 
lessness about them. The cover is garish—but after all the price is modest. 


TRANSLATION FROM ENGLISH: FOR INTERMEDIATE 
STUDENTS. H. A. Cartledge. x+86 pp. Longmans. 1960. 2s. 3d, 


This small book is interesting because in its annotation it occasionally goes beyond 
mere points of vocabulary and grammar and suggests intermediate predigestion 
of a passage, a process of making a passage translatable before translating it. 
Thus on page 2 ‘shook it (the dress) out on the table’ is a portmanteau phrase, 
= shook and spread, a different thing from ‘shook out the tablecloth’. 

It is to be hoped that in a future and perhaps more advanced book this aspect 
of the work of translation may be developed. 


A MIRROR OF THE TIMES. Compiled by Andrew Scotland. 
Odhams. Book III: 1957. 223 pp. 6s.; Book IV: 1959, 223 pp. 6s. 


The first two volumes in this series were noticed in E.L.T., XI, 1, and we welcome 
the appearance of the third and fourth volumes. English-speaking children of 
secondary school age, and other children and adults who are prepared to extend 
their English vocabulary, will enjoy these tales of adventure and humour from 
all over the world. The subject-matter is thoroughly modern, and the style, which 
varies considerably in literary pretensions, is always lively and readable. The 
books are intended primarily as readers, and the exercises consist of two or three 
questions on each extract. They could be answered shortly and orally, or some- 
times expanded into an essay. 


PICTURE COMPOSITION BOOK. L. A. Hill. Longmans. 1960. 
64 pp. 4s. Teacher’s Guide, 28 pp. 2s. 3d. 


Most of us, in teaching intermediate classes, have become painfully aware of the 
unfortunate results of encouraging our pupils to write free compositions—the 
way in which thought outruns performance, and the consequent mass of mistakes 
which is as difficult for the teacher to correct as it is discouraging for the pupil to 
have returned to him. And most of us, realizing the need at this stage for some 
type of controlled composition, have experimented with providing schemes for 
short essays and outlines of narratives, having prior discussion in the classroom 
of ideas and phrases that can be employed, making use of magazine illustrations 
or strip-cartoons, and similar devices. 

Mr Hill’s new book adopts the strip-cartoon idea and uses it within the limits 
of a controlled vocabulary derived, broadly speaking, from the General Service 
List of English words. It contains 28 ‘picture stories’, each consisting of eight 
illustrations, on the basis of which the pupil is able to construct a simple narra- 
tive; a number of useful words and phrases are given in connection with each 
story, and one sample composition is provided. The Introduction (which would 
have been more appropriately placed in the Teachers’ Guide) suggests how the 
book can also be used to test oral comprehension, vocabulary, and command of 
structures. The Guide gives an outline of each story, and some possible questions. 

The topics are varied and. in general, interesting. In some instances, the con- 
nection between one illustration and the next is not clear, or the force of a drawing 
depends on some rather inconspicuous detail, but the outline given in the Guide 
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will enable the teacher to use the book to the best advantage. For the first seven 
stories, which are related in the Guide in the so-called ‘historic present’, a 
dramatic technique should have been recommended for classes which cannot 
employ the past tense. 

Used carefully and with adequate preparation and explanation, this is a valu- 
able little book, which will serve to give pupils increased facility and confidence. 


SCIENTIFIC WORDS: THEIR STRUCTURE AND MEANING. 
W. E. Flood. xix+-220 pp. Oldbourne. 1960. 18s. 


This is a very important book for all who are teaching English to students who 
will shortly proceed to courses in technical and scientific subjects. 

Such students already possess an effective reading vocabulary in the English 
of everyday life and literature, but they will be faced, in the next stage, with a mass 
of technical terms not to be found in the dictionary. Moreover, new words are 
being added every day. 

Most of these technical and scientific words are built up, Meccano fashion, 
from Greek and Latin roots. Thus the 30,000 medical words are mostly con- 
structed from only about 150 word-elements (roots, prefixes and suffixes). By 
breaking up the word and interpreting the parts the reader can, with the help of 
the context, get at the meaning of the whole word. 

Dr Flood here supplies an explanatory glossary of the about 1,150 word ele- 
ments of which the vast majority of technical and scientific words are compounded. 

This book is a mine of lesson material for teachers and an invaluable reference 
book for their students. 


POETRY FOR AFRICA. Compiled by Ann Berry. U.L.P. 1959. 
Bk. 1: 79 pp., 3s. 9d.; Bk. 2: 96 pp., 4s.; Bk. 3: 128 pp., 4s. 6d. 


This series of anthologies is intended for the primary school age-groups under- 
nine and nine-to-eleven, and the primary to secondary school group aged eleven 
to thirteen. The standard of difficulty is similar in each case to that of books for 
English children about two years younger. In all other ways the books are much 
like good modern schoolbooks in use in England. The contents range from 
nursery rhymes to ballads and extracts from longer narrative poems (e.g. 
‘Hiawatha’). Poets represented include Christina Rossetti, Eleanor Farjeon, 
R. L. Stevenson, Walter de la Mare, Isaac Watts, Edward Lear, John Bunyan, 
Lord Tennyson, W. M. Thackeray, A. A. Milne, Oliver Goldsmith, and the 
compiler. 

The poems are classified according to their subject-matter as follows: I, Nursery 
Rhymes, Old Rhymes and Jingles, Number Rhymes, Story Poems, Poems about 
People, and Nature Poems. II, Birds and Beasts, The Beautiful World, Poems 
about People, and Fun and Laughter. III, Birds and Beasts, The Beautiful World, 
Adventure and Endeavour, Song and Story, Magic and Laughter. 

All the books have ekplanations of difficult words, notes on the subjects and 
‘feel’ of the poems, questions, and very good suggestions for dramatic or, more 
simply, ‘action’ readings of the verse. They are meant for the teacher, who will 
know how much elucidation is needed in his class, and will ask the questions and 
‘produce’ the actions. The age of the children and the shortness of the questions 
make them unlikely to be used for written work, except for those in Book III. 

The title prompts one to ask in what ways the series is especially suitable for 
Africans. There are eight poems with an African background, five of them being 
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in Book II. Most of these are by the compiler. One of the others, about a 
piccaninny (mis-spelt piccinny), strikes a slightly patronizing note; or do African 
children like their baby brother to be called ‘one of Afric’s gems’? The illustra. 
tions are of both African and European scenes and people, and many of them are 
of animals and other ‘neutral’ subjects. The drawings are very good, and so is the 
cover design of Book I. (The three covers are in different colours, and should 
stand up well to school life. Unfortunately the publishers have economized by 
using the same design for the later books, where it is too babyish.) 

To sum up, this selection is recommended for its content, editing and presenta- 
tion. It will provide teachers with useful material and give pleasure to children, 


THE GOLDEN ROAD TO ENGLISH LITERATURE. W. J. Ball 
and G. C. Thornley. Bk. 1: viii+136 pp. Longmans. 1960. 4s. 6d. 


This is the first book of a series which is intended to ‘lead the student by stages 
to a knowledge and appreciation of English literature’. 

It contains a number of passages of prose and verse which are followed by 
questions on the contents and on the expressions used. These exercises are 
“designed to test language as well as to stimulate an intelligent approach to the 
texts’. 

The poems and prose extracts which have been chosen contain a vocabulary 
of 2,300 words, of which just over 1,600 are in the General Service List. The 
additional words are explained as they occur. Although Shakespeare, Herrick, 
Pepys, and Pope are some of the authors whose works are represented the 
majority of writers quoted belong to the 19th century and a few to the period 
since 1900. 


THE TEACHING OF STRUCTURAL WORDS AND SEN- 
TENCE PATTERNS. Stage One. A. S. Hornby. 170 pp. 
0.U.P. 1959. 6s. 6d. 


Different countries are liable to present the foreign-language teacher with different 
problems, arising partly from differences of background and surroundings, and 
partly from the variousness of home languages. The teaching of English to 
speakers of Gujerati is not wholly the same enterprise as the teaching of English 
to speakers of Portuguese, although the two have something in common. It 
follows that no course in English as a foreign language can, in its detail, be 
equally suitable everywhere. 

One day much more account will be taken, in the construction of foreign- 
language courses for the benefit of pupils with a single mother tongue, of the 
systems and structures of that mother tongue. The appropriate grading of a 
course consists in the choice of sentence-patterns and vocabulary to teach, and 
the arrangement of this material in the best order for teaching. There is certainly 
no single best order, even in a single-language area, as Mr Hornby recognizes. 
The ‘items’ of the foreign language can be presented and taught in more than one 
sequence, but the job of teaching the language cannot be done with maximum 
smoothness and economy if the home language is ignored. A step-by-step 
examination and classroom ‘testing’ of the ‘items’ in the English-language course 
from the viewpoint of the difficulty they offer to speakers of a particular mother- 
tongue can lead to more attention being given to the teaching of some ‘items’ 
and less attention to others; it should also result in experimental arrangement and 
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re-arrangement of the language material in sequences which will vary con- 
siderably from one mother-tongue area to another. 

Most of this work lies in the future. For the present we have neither sufficiently 
systematic and detailed descriptions of the languages that concern us nor the 
experience and records of the ‘testing’ to which we have referred: we have even 
very few well-made collections and analyses of learners’ mistakes. Courses and 
syllabuses for widespread use continue, therefore, to be needed, and at no stage 
more than the elementary, at which we should pay most heed to the errors which 
pupils are liable to make. 

Mr Hornby’s latest course is for this stage, and will be found of great value 
in all countries, though it was written for none in particular. There are many 
teachers who say, ‘It’s all very well to talk of the necessity of an oral direct- 
method graded course, but what exactly are we to do and say in each grade?’ 
Mr Hornby tells them in ample detail. This is a teachers’ book and not a pupils’, 
and it is not for teachers who are unwilling to take pains and who have little 
pride in their craft—but these may be relatively few. Nor is it perhaps for the 
teacher who is experienced enough, and sure enough also of his English, to work 
out an elementary course of his own, or to adapt someone else’s. 

Book One covers the English which might be taught during the oral first stage, 
covering anything from six months to two years, of a course for children of 
10 or 11 years upwards. The author does not present a rigid plan, from which 
deviation is prohibited. As he rightly says, ‘Considerable flexibility is always 
possible, and, indeed, desirable in any language course. The order in which these 
items are presented must depend upon the extent to which those of the learner’s 
language are parallel or not.’ He is probably right in favouring an early introduc- 
tion of questions, ‘for those who have seen classes of young learners, arms 
eagerly raised to answer questions, know that the stimulus provided by questions 
is real and valuable’. But even on this point there is no absolute insistence. 

Fifty-five tables summarizing the patterns taught are given early in the book, 
the bulk of which is divided into thirty-two chapters. One may regret the author’s 
preoccupation at times with pens and pencils, but on the whole the content is 
fairly interesting. Intonation is suggested through simple tone-marks. There is an 
index of ‘structural words’. 

It is to be hoped that later books will sustain the high standard of this one. 


News 


A Commonwealth Conference on the Teaching of English as a Second Language 
will be held at Makerere College, Uganda (1 to 13 January 1961). 

This conference is the result of a recommendation (made by the Commonwealth 
Education Conference held at Oxford in 1959) which runs as follows: ‘Since the 
teaching of English as a second language is still a relatively unexplored field, we 
recommend that the problems involved should be reviewed at a meeting of 20-30 
Commonwealth experts to be summoned within the next year or two and held 
preferably in Africa or Asia.” 

It is now expected that the Conference will number some 60 people experienced 
in various branches of English teaching, coming from eight independent Common- 
wealth countries and ten Colonial territories. Observers from the U.S.A. and 
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from UNESCO will also be present. The task of the conference will be to consider 
the actual needs of Commonwealth countries and the ways in which they can 
be met more fully through Commonwealth co-operation. It will discuss such | 
problems as the teaching of English to beginners, literature in English language 
teaching, teaching English for special purposes, the use of English as a medium 
of instruction, examinations in English, and the training of teachers of English 
as a second language. Information will be exchanged on the English-language. 
teaching situation in the various countries concerned and special emphasis will 
be laid on research. 

Arrangements for the conference are being made under the direction of the 
Commonwealth Education Liaison Committee. The independent chairman of the 
conference will be Dr Michael Grant, c.B.E., President and Vice-Chancellor of 
the Queen’s University, Belfast. There will be nine U.K. members, led by 
Professor Bruce Pattison, Professor of Education at the Institute of Education of 
the University of London. 

There will be at the Conference a working library of over 500 volumes, and 
exhibitions and demonstrations of audio-visual aids will also be arranged. 


Books Received 


Inclusion of a title in this list does not necessarily preclude review 
in a later number. 


L’ANGLAIS DANS LE CYCLE D’OBSERVATION. L. Lonjaret and R. Denis. 
Paris, Editions Bourrelier, 1959. 111 pp. 


A BOOK OF PLAIN PROSE. ed. G. J. Copley. Odhams Press Ltd. 1960. 224 pp. 
6s. 9d. 


CERTIFICATE ENGLISH LANGUAGE PRACTICE. T. H. Cobb. Longmans. 
1959. 48 pp. Is. 9d. 


COMPREHENSION AND PRECIS PASSAGES FOR MIDDLE SCHOOLS 
IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA. A. M. Jansz. Harrap. 1960. 95 pp. 4s. 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN SLANG. ed. H. Wentworth and S. B. Flexner. 
Harrap. 1960. 669 pp. 42s. 


AN ENGLISH WORKING VOCABULARY: a list of the 3,500 most useful 
words and idioms. F. L. Sack. Berne, Francke Verlag. 1960. 56 pp. Sw. fr. 3. 
(U.K. 5s. 9d.) 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH PATTERNS AND USAGE: Part 1; The Verb. 
R. Mackin. O.U.P. 1960. vii + 55 pp. 2s. 9d. 


IMPROVE YOUR SPEECH. A. M. Bullard. Anthony Blond Ltd. 1960. 255 pp. 
12s. 6d. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH PHONETICS for Spanish-speaking 
Students. W. F. Stirling. O.U.P. 1960. viii + 63 pp. 3s. 6d. 


LANGUAGE AND LIFE IN THE U.S.A.: American English for foreign 
students. G. G. Doty and J. Ross. Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson. 1960. 621 pp. 
$8.25. 


MODERN ENGLISH FOR MALAYANS. J. Parry. Singapore, Donald Moore. 
Readers 1, 2 and 3; Teacher’s Book 1; Flash-cards; Picture-cards; Word- 
matching cards. 1959. 


A PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS. A. J. 
Thomson and A. V. Martinet. O.U.P. 1960. 311 pp. 10s. 


PRINCIPLES OF PRECIS. M. H. Reay and D. M. Skews. U.L.P. 1959. 
128 pp. 5s. (limp). 

PROGRESSIVE PROSE STUDY. F. Mosby. Blackie. 1959. Book 1: x + 67 pp., 
4s. 6d. Books 2-5, variously 70-100 pp. 5s. each. 


READING AND WORD STUDY for students of English as a second language. 
K. Croft. New York, Prentice-Hall. 351 pp. $3.95. 


UNIVERSITY TRAINING AND RESEARCH IN THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH AS A SECOND/FOREIGN LANGUAGE: Memorandum 
presented by the Linguistics Panel of the British Council. British Council. 
1960. 9 pp. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Vacation Course in the Phonetics of English 
24th July to 12th August 1961 


An intensive course in the pronunciation of English and English phonetic 
theory will be held in the University of Edinburgh from 24th July to 
12th August, 1961. The course, which is organized by the Phonetics 
Department of the University of Edinburgh, is designed primarily for 
foreign teachers of English, but others with a good speaking knowledge of 
the language will be admitted. The subjects dealt with will include: the 
articulatory mechanism of speech; consonant and vowel systems of 
English; intonation, stress and rhythm; techniques and problems of pro- 
nunciation teaching. The course will be divided into small classes for 
practical work. 


The fee for the course is £15, not including the cost of accommodation. 


Limited accommodation will be available in a University Hall of 
residence. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Department of 
Phonetics, University of Edinburgh, Minto House, Chambers Street, 
Edinburgh. 
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THE BRITISH COUNCIL 
Summer Schools for Teachers of English, 1961 


Title Location Dates Nos. Fee 


. Shakespeare (I) Stratford-upon- 8-28 July 25 £42 
Avon 


. Twentieth Century English Leeds 9-29 July £42 


. English Language and Southampton 11-29 July £42 
Twentieth Century 
Literature 


. A Study of the Contemporary Oxford 15 July- 
English Language and of the 4 Aug. 
Romantic Revival in English 
Literature 


. The Contemporary Scene Aberdeen 22 July- 
in English Language and 12 Aug. 
Literature 


. Shakespeare (II) Stratford-upon- 29 July- 
Avon 18 Aug. 


. Modern English Literature Cambridge 3-22 Aug. 


. Contemporary English Cardiff 3-24 Aug. 
Language and Literature 


. Some Aspects of English Life Bristol 4-23 Aug. 
and Language 


. English Life and Language Writtle (near 9-29 Aug. 
Chelmsford) 


Specialist Courses in Education 


Teaching of Science in London, Crewe, 12 Aug.- 
Secondary Schools Exeter, 17 Sept. 
Exmouth 


Modern Ideas in the Theory Aberdovey and 11-26 Aug. £50 
and Practice of Physical Loughborough (approx.) 
Education 


The courses are organized for teachers from outside Britain. Prospec- 
tuses giving details of the courses, and application forms may be obtained 
from the representatives of The British Council overseas, or from The 
Director, Courses Department, The British Council, 65 Davies Street, 
London, W.1. 

The fee includes the cost of board and lodging and excursions during 
the course. 
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